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MARY. |' Captain is more important. A French Colonel at the head of his regiment. 
| amounting sometimes to nearly two thousand men, is ciearly a little General ; 
| bis Majors are little Colonels ; and his Captains have all the importance of su- 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


The graceful and the beautiful, | perior officers in some other armies. 
' The gentle, kind, and airy, | When f told the Captain about the letter which I had for De Lamoriciére, he 
Together met, to mould the form looked at me with interest, saying,— 
And gift the mind of Mary. | “Ah, you have a letter for General De Lamoriciére! Well, I dare say you 
There's nature in each careless curl, | can see him; and let me tell you, mon enfant, that you will see no ordinary 
In every grace a moral ; h ie] |man. I remember well when he came over to Africa Lieutenant (of Artillery, 
Her mouth—"tis Cupid’s mouth, sweet gurl, | 1 thnk the Capain said.) I was then common soldier; we both began to 
And full of pearls and coral : / mount in grade till I was Serjeant-Major of a company in the Zouaves, and 
She's like the keystone to an arch, De Lamoriciere was our Colonel. Ah, the gallant young Colonel! He as- 
That consummates all beauty ; | tonished all the grey-beards. He is now Muréchal de Camp and Commander 
She's like the music to a march, _ of the province of Tlemgen, at the age of forty, I suspect, or very little more, 
Which sheds a joy on duty! | while 1, mon gargon, am what you see, Captain in the Foreign Legion at 
All happy thoughts and feelings rife twenty-nine.” 
Seem evermore to guide ber, | He then told me the address of the celebrated young General, who filled the 
° The very ills and cares of life | highest post in the vast province of Tlemyen,—and off I strutted, picturing to 
Forget themselves beside her ! ) myself what manner of man | was about to behold. Arrived at the house, I 


| wanted to enter, for the door was open ; but the sentinel crossed his bayonet in 
| my way, and asked my errand {| said | was the bearer of a letter for the 
| General,—on which he repeated my words to somebody within. Jn a moment 
| a head, behind one of the ears of which there was a pen appeared at the side 
_ door, and bade me enter. I did so, and found myself in an office, where three 
;or four secretaries were writing. One of them was the owner of the head 

which kad invited me to enter. He was very young, excessively impertinent, 
| and as inquisitive as a woman. He wanted, above all things, to know from 

whom the letter came, and what it was about ; and asked me a thousand per- 


Each sweet expressive glance appears 
Of nature's best selection ; 

It took the wor'd six thousand years 
To perfect such perfection ! — 

All gifts divine that could combine, 
A!l charms of nymph or fairy, 

Agreed to grace one beavteous face, 
Aud witch the world with Mary ! 


She speeds as if with wings, so fleet sonal questions, which | forced myself to answer, lest he should prevent me, 
No bird's could e’er surpass them, lin some way or other, from accomplishing my object. 

Yet none can ever spy her feet, 4 ; ' “ You are not French,” observed he ; “1 perceive that from your accent, 
Though "tis believed she has them! | although you speak faultlessly.” 

She lends a spell toevery scene ; || The others redoubled in curiosity at this inuendo. 
Her step mabe mete pene \| * No,” said I, giving my information as negatively as I could. 

A something half divine, between |! 4 Germau?" pursued he. 
The earthly and eternal! Can I see Gevera! De Lamoriciére dem»nied 1, with a chagrined air. 


| He saw I was annoyed ; and that was not his plan or wish 


THE LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD-EL-KADER, AND © The General wil! be disengaged in a moment,” he said ; “ is it on military 
THE CAMPAIGN OF ISLY. | or on private matters!” 
BY ONE WHO HAS SERVED IN THE FRENCH ARMY. \} * Military !” 


Cuapree IV. “ Whew!” whistled be, “you are perhaps military yourself.” (1 was dressed 


I had brought with me from France a letter for the General De replied I 
who was to be my superior; for he commands the province of Oran, Mews 

Tlemgen, as it is sometimes called || ** Camarade, of what country are you!’’ he immediately asked, in the most 

This personage is certainly the most remarkable man in Africa. That he} familiar tones. 
has shown extraordinary military genius is now allowed onal! hands ; bat what ae no menting: 8 8; 80 | answered simply, but perhaps a little 
is more interesting to see, is the enthusiastic confidence which the troops place proudly, he 
in his abilit No people in the world are so quick in finding out those placed | Had a she exploded in the room it could hot have created a more astoond- 
' th ea them as soldiers, and especially French soldiers, many of 2 etfect. The other secretaries let fall their pens, and my interlocutor looked 
tan pa Ata officers in intelligence, and some of whom could perhaps at me pretty much as the two angels in Paradise must have lovked at Satan 
pene: ant on cone without discredit. Those of the French troops who are ac-| jwhea they beheld hun leap im bis fierce reality out of the toad which their 
, stomed to Africa would s.oner go into expedition five thousand strong, with Spears had touched. This may appear astonishing to an Englishman, who 
D. Lamoriciére at their head, than fifty thousand strong with tue Governor. | knows how very little sensation the presence of ove of our mercurial neigh- 
Gans The latter they esteem an excellent statesman, a good Viceroy,— |b»urs would create in our Navy or Army. But those who have been as much 
but a very or Commander, when compared with this youthful and dazzling @monug the Frency, especially iu Algeria, as I have, will bear me out asto the 

ius. I had subsequently opportunities of perceiving that this impression 1s\ fidelity of the picture. 

., the officers, who, indeed, look on Dv Lamoriciore as, ansong Generals, At this moment we heard an extraordinary bustle in the passage, and the 
pi f est ho s of France in the event of an Exropean war. And} celebrated Jussouf, the Arabian Colonel of the Spahis, entered, with a some- 
of t the combined, in a way peculiar to him. ||What disorderéd ar. He desired to be admitted at once to De Lamoriciére. 
; td med irregular por fantastic operations suited to Africa and to the Arabs'|Scarcely had he disappeared when the Cvlonel of the Cuasseurs d'Afrique ar- 
arrangements of amore European style of, rived, and was also shown into the presence of the French hero A Maréchal 
po ta of which latter he is esteemed even a greater master than of the other | de Logis came a moment afterwards, with a dispatch, which he sent into the 
; pane he is the darling and the pride of the French military world, who office. He was white from head to foot with dust, acd his horse with foam. 
do not lightly accord their preference. For example, if they idolize De Lamo-| As he stood wiping his forehead the tuquisitive clerk, in whose curiosity I now 
ricidre. they still remember with discriminating disapproval, and relate with) fully sympathized, asked what were the news,—what was the matter? ; 

bitter ‘atoative the not very successful expeditions of Baraguey d'Hilliers,))  “ I hardiy know anything precise as yet,” replied the estafette, * bot I arrive 


y ? at d probably more capable than from the frontiers of Morocco, where a small body of our people are working at 
the ste of « Commander, more fortonsie, ane p y cor | the fortifications on the extreme limits of the Tell. Some deserters came yes- 


himself. 
: Ik of the sentiments of the French so'diery in Africa, terday evening from the Moorish camp, and demanded to speak with the Com- 
had better opportunities of ascertaining, I will mandant. This dispatch is the conseq:ence They sav that the son of the 
remark, before relating the circumstances under which I first beleld De Lamo- | Emperor of Morocco is in the Moorish camp. preaching the Holy “ar against 
audbee "that the situations into which I have been thrown have made me the||'he Franks ; and some affirm that Abd El Kader himself has been positively 
involuntary witness of many extraordinary manifestations of feeling ; and cer-|/seen making @ reconnaissance at the head of Moorish horsemen laaiinas 
tain it is, that without any European interference, France has ground for much — As | was now told that it would be impossible to see De Lamoriciére that 
uneasiness with regard, if I may be permitted a legal ‘erm, to the reversi in of evening L ieft the office. I soon came to a fountain in a steep bve-street, 
Algeria. There are desperate troops in North Africa. { went down to tha:||where an Arab was filling two goat-skins, which were to dangle subsequently 
colony, imagining that the tribes still unsavd ed were the only difficulty of! jon each side of his mule. I was just passing, when there appeared three or 
the French; but [ was much astonished to perceive the strange spirit. which four French soldiers carrying large tin cans. When they saw the spouts pre- 
pervades the civil, no less than a not inconsiderable portion of the military, occupied by the goat skins of the wanderer of the desert, — * 
of Algeria. an Arab !” cried the foremost, off with your peaux de bowc,—we 
had told the Vaptain of my company that had a letter for the General De| are French.” 
Lamoriciére, which was deliver with my own hand. The Caytain| The Arab smiled and removed his goat skins. 
was a young man who had risen from the ranks, but who was of good family ||“ Bedouin,” said one of the soldiers, as the cans stood fil es we ~~ 
He was an excellent fellow and a skilful soldier, which, by the way, it is, per-| to pay your great Marabout a visit forthwith. Where is he, think you? 
haps, more necessary for a Captain to be in the French than m the Eng!i-b | The Arab’s first words were the first words I had ever beard an Arab speak 
army ; for this reason, that the companies are generally more numerous in the| t@ a company of which I was a member ; and, indeed, I do not wonder that the 


former than in the latter,—and, consequently, their good management by the jsoft Spanish language has been impregnated with some guttural sounds, Irish, 
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Welsh, and Breton. if compounded into one essence of all that is rough and, dividuals who, under such circumstances, had of late years sought a refuge in 

uncouth, would give no adequate idea of the ferocious and savage noise of the France, where the principal source from which that legion had been filled. [ 
saw before me malefactors of every dye and of every degree, from the spend- 


Arabic, or of the wild, eager, and hoarse voice of the Arab. sau 
“ You will never catch hin,” said the Bedouin, in a mixture of French and thrift to the murderer, and presenting the physiognomies and the complexions 


Arabi ; “ be has good horses.” | of every clime. ‘The Foreign legion is the sink of nations.—the true sentina 
* Of which he I:kes better to show the heels than the forelocks,” replied the! \gentium. Desperate soldiers, fighting occasionally with admirable bravery 
Frenchman, with the sententious readiness of bis nation |ibut never to be depended on, and exhibiting in their ranks almost as many gaps 
“ Tell me, comrade, are we going into expedition ?” asked I. iby desertion as by death,—men_ held in check by an iron severity,—dispersed 
“ Ma foi, camarade,” rep ied one of them. while they stared a little curiously ‘among the other regiments. like the Jews among the nations, and moved solely 
at my dress, * pervaps to-night, perhaps to-morrow. ‘The Lieutenants have by the terror of military discipline Their spiri: is that of buccaneers; their 
examined the bidons to see whether they are water-proof, and whether every exploits are those of patriotic troops ; their condition is of servile mercenaries. 
man has his Jeathern strap for them.” In one word, they are hardy desperadoes, sans peur, perhaps, but certainly not 
When [ arrived in the quarters I became aware of an extraordinary bustle ; sans reproche. 
and on entering one of the dark wooden chambrées, the first object I beheld was | Even as to appearance, there is an unfavourable contrast between them and 
the epaulette of a Lieutenant, who, as I passed, asked me had I a didon This the French regiments, except in the single point of stature, which is wholly to 
important interrogatory always precedes a march into the sultry “ plaine”’ Ii ‘their advantage. The French do not affect :o conceal their contempt for this 
The young soldiers looked a little offscouring ance refuse of the world. They are principally Belgians and Ger- 
jmans ; the former, fine handsome fellows, who, by the bye, rise rapidly ; the 
to the most inexperienced eye that a great and quick move was in contem- [latter exhibiting still those red locks, and, above ali, that square skull which 
plation, For my part, I felt utterly lost and unregarded in the general com- /Tacitus noticed in the Germans of his time, and for which they are, of course, 
cneblin ‘more observable when thus placed in juxta-position with other nations, than 
Vaioly should I attempt to give the reader an idea of the glittering tumult |when in their own country. The French actually nickname these Germans 
which the streets of Oran presented that evening. Yet the next morning ‘les tétes quarrées."" The Dutch have the reputation of being the stupidest 
would be infinitely more stirring. ‘There was to be a general review in the (and most embruted char.cters of the Legion ; the Spaniards. the most dishon- 
Place Napoleon. est; the Belgians, the cleanest and best informed ; the Germans the most fe- 
French soldiers do not take long to complete their preparations for a march, rocious and the most drunken. Yet let me do the Legion the justice to say, 
and for a change of quarters. All was ready ere nightfall. [ will not trouble that there were many crosses among them, earned no doubt by fearless and 
the reader with the little uninteresting details of the measures which I adopted extraordinary exploits 
with perfect success for obtaining permission to accompany the expedition _—_I turned with no pleased eye from this sad body, of which the officers, how- 
although by my position, and that of the corps to which I belonged, I had, in ever, chiefly French, do not come under my remarks, and J was thinking that I 
strictness, no right to expect such a favour. could hardly look on troops more cheerless in appearance, when, to my surprise, 
Early the next morning sounded the reves’. Not a citizen of Oran but had ‘[ had reason, on the very spot, to change that opinion There caine quickly 
his rest broken before his first sleep was well over; for each portion of the, up a numerous body of soldiers, looking like the light infantry from their yellow 
collars, were it not that those collars were picked out with black. A more de- 


town contains the barrack of some regiment ; and the drums and trumpets, 
answered each other from all sides. My thought was that I should at length, termined looking set of men IJ certainly never beheld ; their air was even more 
see De Lamoricieére to full advantage. | reckless than that of the Poreign Legion—yet they were all French. I ob- 


The Place Napoleon was filling. The spectators stood under the piazzas |-erved that there were fewer crosses in this than in any other bodyand no 
and on the ramparts; while in the centre heaved the military concourse, of wonder, since they have to earn the cross twice before ge‘ting it once. They 


many hues, of many costumes, of even many nations, but of one banner,— ||were pale, and dark, and thin; their air was most soldierly, their order perfect ; 
but their countenances wore an expression of gloom and discontent far more 


Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown ! ‘remarkable than that of the alien troops. These were the condemned batta- 
Most of those men were old and tried soldiers, who had secn various cam- lions, the battalions of punishment ; and they are simply styled (although seve- 
igns ; all of them were high in spirits and sanguine in anticipation. The si- |ral thousand strong,) “le Bataillon d’Afrique” ‘They are in all expeditions, 
ent greeting of the eye was interchanged from friends in many a different and in all engagements ; their Jot is to bear the bront of every fatigue and of 
corps, as the troups came rapidly up, and took their allotted stations. every danger; they know it well, and they have, for the wost part, made up 
Some squadrons of the Spahis, that morning, ou their beautiful Arab torses.| their minds to die in Africa. No hardship, however, seems able to wear out 
whose shining coats almost reflected the surrounding scene, appeared, in the! |those iron soldiers, and no danger can deter then. | was so absorbed in the 
young sunlight, the very incarnation of ** the pomp and circumstance of war.’ | contemplation of that singular body, which looks indeed, like ‘* the Arch-ange] 
They were the men who, with the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, were destined, in a few! /ruined,” that [ did not notice a few light troops that had in the meantime flitted 
months, to decide the battle of Isly. Proud and indomitable was their air ;||by, and taken up their stations. 
and yet so soft, so rich, so silky, and so gorgeous were their accoutrements | A burst of warlike music now resounded, which wade all those bold eyes 
French and Arabian horsemen mingled, they exchanged among one ano‘her! g'itter, and made every hand close, witha vice-like grasp, on the sabre or the 
glances of not unkindly, and yet of critical. scrutiny, which seemed to indicate| musket. It ceased, and] beheld before me, with the suddeness of an appari- 


a spirit of latent and gallant emulation. Jussouf, their Arabian Colonel, rode) tion—so absorbed had I been in my reflections—De Lamoriciere himself. 


gravely and haughtily at the head of this magn ficent corps, in which the cross || Will the reader expect me to describe this young Breton ? for he is a native 
glittered alike on many a Mahometan and on many a Christian breast. How | |of Nantes, in Bretagne. He comes from the country of Doguesclin and of 


changed the times, and how changed the world, when the followers of the |Bayard. De Lamoriciére 1s as simple in his air as he is known to be in his 
Prophet, the sworn foes of the cross, seek the cross at the point of the sword! | military dispatches. I luoked eagerly to try and detect in his physiognomy 
asa glory! And yet, doubtless, they do not forget the boastful threat of Ma-) traces of his genius, and, above all, of that presence of mind which is attribut- 
homet the Second, that he would feed his favourite horse on the high altar of//ed to him, in av unusual and wonderful degree. I had beard many anecdotes 
St. Peters. |)which relate really astonishing examples of this faculty in De Lamoriciére ; 

Next came a few squadrons of the Chasseurs d’Afrique,—with certainly not, and I shall have occasion to set down some of them as! proceed. 7 
the pomp or the splendour which blaze in the Spahis,—but looking dangerous}| With respect to his appearance, the first thing that strikes you in his face 
and formidable men. Indeed, the choice would be perplexing if a Commander |when he is not speaking, isa mixed expression of havughtiness and of thought, 
had, at the critical moment of some hard fight, to select one or other of these jwhich reminds you a little of the portraits of Claverhouse. But this may be 
magnificent regiments for the final and decisive charge. In the flowing andi lenore imagination on my part. De Lamoriciere’s eyes are half-closed, now and 
gorgeous costume, and in the haughty looks of the Spahis, there is an air afihen, with a look of keen penetration, and this it is which gives vou the im- 
careless strength and of success, But there is an air of most careful strength, pression of thoughtfulness ; and, at the same time, his mouth has a certain 
in the ready and unencumbered figures, in the neat close-fitting uniform, and) |slightly pouting air, that conveys the other impression of which I have spoken, 


in the bold business-like faces, of the Hunters of Africa. They are purely) |—that of pride. But perhaps it is his brilliant career, joined to his youthfulness 
French ; and between them and the Spahis, who are half Arabian, there is||which have associated him in my imagination with Viscount Dundee, whoee 
much rivalry. The palm has not been awarded to either party ; for the past; style of warfare itself resembled in many points the quick razzias and the sud- 
histories of these two regiments are equally distinguished. With clattering den victories of De Lamoriciere. 

hoofs and dazzling pageantry they swept, squadron after squadron, into line || The Commander of Oran now selected the troops who were to accompany 

Next, in simple dark green uniform, and on foot, marched lightly, and onal eas and appointed sueb as were to remain in garrison behind ; and General 
rapidly, to their place, the Chasseurs d’Orleans, or de Vincennes, as they are, ‘Thierry was nominated Governor in his absence The music recommenced 
sometimes styled,—a body of tirailleurs, and perhaps the very best body of, as the soldiers swayed into march. In talking of the foreign legion, I omitted 
tiraillears in the whole French service. They are remarkable for their high one praise which is richly due to them—that of the finest band in Africa, The 
discipline, for the extreme finish with which they perform their very difficult reason of this is, that their band is German. Who will deny to the Germans 
and complicated evolutions, as well as for their extraordinary morality and ex-||that musical pre-eminence which they evince in every land where their lot may 
cellence of conduct. I: is a noble body of troops, in the strongest sense of | place them ? 
the term ; very moral, when compared to the great mass of the French soldiery,| Thus, in the Spring of 1844, withthe colours flying and that martial music 
and who enjoy at the same time a reputation for high military success Instead||echoing amis the steep hills and the precipitous ravines of Uran, a not inconsider 
of the bayonet they carry the short sword screwed to the muzzles of their mus. |able portion of the troops which De Lamoriciere personally commands, turn- 
kets The cross sparkled on innomerable breasts among the Chasseurs d’Or- |their backs to the Mediterranean, and penetrated the plain in the direction of 
leans. as they wheeled rapidly into the ranks. || Tlemgen. 

In the next picturesque and turbaned regiment I detected the same critical) ‘* Now!” cried I to myself, I shall have an opportunity of beholding in 
and scrutinizing glances interchanged amongst one another as had so interested jaction these men that have been so celebrated—these famous troops of Napo- 
me in the Spahis. They were the Zovaves, who boast of having at one time |leon ! For are they not, after all, the same?” continued I, gazing on that 
possessed De Lamoriciére for their Colonel. They are composed of Arabs and celebrated and simple capote of greyish blue, ‘‘ was not this their air, their 
French, and between them and the Chasseurs d'Orleans there is an emulation |dress, their very look, their self-same appearance? Yes, these are the men 
similar to that which subsists between the Spahis and the Chasseurs d'Afrique. (who crowded after the young General of the Republic, crushing six great 
The former are a repetition, on foot, of the latter two regiments | Austrian armies, through the plains over the mountains, across the defended 

When the light artillery, the most efficient arm which Europeans can employ, rivers of Jtaly ! Such was the very look—this is the very image of the fierce 
against Arabian horsemen, had passed, my eye rested on a body of desperate following which swept after the footsteps of the modern Sesostris! These are 
looking troops. Their uniform was nearly that of the soldiers of the line in the men whom the Mamelukes gazed on with stupor, whea tbey beheld their 
France ; only that they wore no poignards, that on the front of their shako own formidable ranks break around the squares of the moustechioed and pale- 
there was no brass cock,—an appendage deemed too heavy for that burning) faced Franks! These are the men whom the * forty centuries which sit on 


climate,—and that the crown of the shako was white instead of black, an alter- the pyramids of Egypt,’ contemplated with attention, trying to recollect when 


ation owing to the same precautions against the heat. ‘These men were col ||it was they had beheld great warriors! And if, at Waterloo, the matchless 
lected from every region in the globe, and fyrnished in their single corps as troops of my own land at last defeated those by whom all others had been sub- 
much matter for diversified reflection as all the other troops together They dued, is not the Old Guard said to have exclaimed with its General, Cambron- 
were the Foreign Legion ; individuals who had committed crimes of a nature ne, * La Garde meurt. ct ne se rend pas ”** 

to nagessitate their departure from their country, and to deter their return ; ine | The troops marched rapidly—the infantry, who carried nine days’ provisions, 


is the presage of an immediate expedition 
excited ; the old soldiers very busy ; the offcers exceedingly gay. it wasclear 
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halting, however, each hour for ten minutes. This is the iavarieble practice 


of the French troops, except in cases of great emergency 
Passing on the left hand a large oblong lake, the men bivouacked, the first 


night, a little beyond a hamlet, called Mazierkin, and under a sky of whose)! 


diamond-like glories people in England. who have travelled only in books, ¢av- 
not have the remotest idea It is no exaggeratiun to say, that there is more. 


light in North Africa under the moon and the stars of midnight, than in the’ 


noon-tide of many an English day. 
De Lamoriciére’s little host was now fairly launched, like a boat, into the 


‘* plaine,” and looked insignificant enough in that vast expanse, after having) 


made so formidable a show inthe streets and squaresof Oran. So it is with 
many another boat, which looks sufhciently imposing as she sails down the 
mouth of the river, but shows in other proportions amid the vastness of the 
ocean. The very trumpet, widowed of itsechoes, seemed to have lost the 


bravery of its tone ; and the drums only proclaimed the paucity of that scanty | 


host. 
The French General poured the life and bustle of his military tide through 
Sid: Ebli, and then, passing by Tlemcen, reached at a bound the frontiers of 
Morocco, just at the spot where the Freuch works were threatened with molesta 
tion. He took up his own nominal head-quarters on the River Tafna, exactly 
opposite the place where, across the frontier, the Moorish camps were distinct- 
ly visible ; and there he seemed to ask— Would they now molest the French 
works ? 

Speedily he was joined by a battalion of the 2nd Regiment of the Line, from 


Mostaganem ; while Colonel! Tempourre, with all the disposable forces of the) 


province of Mascara, and Colonel Eynard, at the head of the column of Titterie, 


from behind Algiers, two hundred miles away, hurried both in the same direc-|| 


tion. About the beginning of June they had pitched their camps in the hero’s), 


vicinity, not, however, in time to share the honours of the first combat, wh ch, 
in the midst of negotiations for peace, had occurred most unexpectedly through 
the absurd curiosity of a kinsman of the Emperor of Morocco. This was Sidi 
el Mamoun Ben Cherif, who declared he must go and look at the Christian) 
encampment. All that the Moorish General could say, did not induce him to 
forego this caprice ; and, accordingly, with aturbulent escort of fifteen hundred 
horsemen, most of them blacks, Sidi e! Mamoun, in whose veins runs the bloed 
of Mahomet himself, approached the little French army. The sight was too 


much for the fanaticism of the Mussulman, whose advanced guard fired on), 


De Lamoriciere’s main guard ; they then rode down upon the French Before 
speaking of the curious fight which ensued, or of its results, I must remind the 
reader of sume important facts. 

After his arrival, De Lamoriciere had slightly disseminated his troops, hold. 
ing them, however, well in hand, and ever ready, in half a day, to strike a 
heavy blow, should that become his duty. The reason of this movement was 
the difficulty of obtaining, for any length of time in that-spot, provisions fora 
concentrated mass of meu. I|t is this difficulty which obliges Generals in Africa 
to forego, in a great measure, the European style of tactics, and to act rather) 
in detachments. There is only one way of remedying the indecisiveness of 
the latter system of warfare, and that is, extreme velocity of movement. Of 
this art no man is so great a master as De Lamoriciere, who has, more than 
once, been near capturing the bird-like Emir himself. Sometimes one ts tempt- 
ed to think De Lamoriciere in two places at once, and thus it is that he com- 
bines all the advantages of a dispersed position with all the force of concen- 
tric movements. 

While Colonel Tempourre and Colonel Eynard were hurrying from differ 
ent quarters, to join the little camp upon the Tafna, the French General did 
not know that analogous movements, ona far larger scale, (the scale was in- 
deed gigantic), filled at that very moment the interior of Morocco with the 
clang of military preparation He was then at the head of but three thousand dis 

able men ; but he littlethought that to aggravate his peri!s the fifteen thousand 
oors, whose camps he saw distinctly from his own bivovac of Lamarguia. 
were only an advanced guard. The phrase is startling, yet it is literally true 
The Moroquine empire was at that moment in one blaze of fanatical enthusiasm 
Treasures and forces sprung out of the ground at the feet of Muley Abd er- 
Rahman, and were proffered with ardour, on condition that he would but up 
lift the crescent on the banks of the Tafna. The levies were, for a moment, 
incredibly large, though they did not remain long on foot. The two 
great tribes of Shedma are said to have raised between them one hundred and 
twenty thousand men! True, they counted all their youths as soldiers ; true 
again, they were at open feud with one another, which nothing but the hope 
of a Holy War could have suppressed ; and true, above all, they were not to 
be compared in discipline or appointments to the mcomparable troops which 


Ithe copse, and try the fortune of a sudden fight with our young Metellus. * Nam 
jinter virgulta equi Numideque consederant, neque plane occultati humilitate 
‘arboram.” 

| For my part, I chought nothing so pretty as the camps. It was very pic- 
turesque to see s0 many green bowers thrown up in gay confusion among the 
tents, bowers which the officers preferred as dining-rooms or bed chambers to 


‘the canvas dwellings Jt was like a Christmas scene in Eugland in the olden 
/ time, with the profusion of hollies and laurels in which the Lord of Misrule and 


the Abbot of Unreason delighted. 

| But the interest was far higher in our camps, where an under-current of the 
deepest order could be seen through the transparent confusion of these p ctures- 
ique externals, and where great events, like spirits, seemed to hover through 
‘the mists that intervened between ourselves and the dim and shadowy to- 
‘morrow. 

And if the camps were pretty by day, they were beauty itself by night. The 
watch-fires blazed around in emulation ; the figures at a little distance lost 
‘their angularities ; while, close at hand, faces and dresses were suffused with 
‘one ruddy glow. It was then, too, that the green bowers and the white teuts 
‘intermingled, and the warl.ke costumes and the glancing arms looked to best 
‘advantage. Jt wasthen, when the toils ofthe day were over that it was de- 
‘lightful to listen to old campaign stories, and to hear occasionally the bark of 
‘the hyena, or the deep roar of the African lion, “ at hollow distance.” Then 
it was that we used to mark, on the verge of the horizon, a romantic and 
jpoetical scene —| mean the fires of many a tribe, who would strike their tents 
away before morning, their pretty nocturnal pageant extinguished like a 
jtaper. Then it was that, wrapping ourselves in our capotes, we would at length 
lie down close to the blazing fire, and sleep the soldier's sleep. 

| Fora short time, however, all this poetry was interrupted by the frightful 
\spring rains of that climate. In North Africa, there is hardly a drop of rain 
from year’s end to year's end, excepting in the month of December. and in 
the Spring, when the climate makes amends, by a whole month's deluge, for 
ithe dryness of the other seasons. We have no notion in Europe of that fear- 
‘ful kind of rain. Amongst us, the rain falls in drops, which, however rapid 
and heavy, are yet but drops. In Africa, I hardly think | exaggerate im say- 
ing, that the Spring rain descends in shafts, and for many days and nights 1 
seldom ceases. 

One night we were on guard, some thirty of us, in an advanced position ; 
it was the night before thattremendous rain began, and a more singular night 
n0 one ever saw. First, we had darkness, so inky that the figures of the sen- 
jtinels at twenty and ten paces disappeared , then came aflash of lightning— 
‘such a flash! We could almost count the shrubs on a mountain twenty miles 
laway, and the very watch fire, on which whole trees were burning, grew pale. 
|But the thunder which followed '--I remember fancying at the time, that it 
‘must have been heard in England, that portentous crash. which made the ground 
jtremble as if in terror. Immediately afterwards, a hurricane arose, and the 
men had to stand shoulder to shoulder, to resist the wind. The uight seemed 
mad ; the fire was dispersed in a moment, and we could see the brands flying 
jaway through the dark air for miles ‘This scattered the clouds, and sudden- 
jly the night put on a smile of so ineffable a beauty, that no words 
‘could adequately describe that sweet and calm effu'gence. | took out a letter, 
‘of a particularly minute hand-writing, and I found | could read u with the 
igreatest facility. We heard, at the same time, the yelp of the jackal, the hor- 
\rible bark of the hyena, and the full, deep, glorious voice of the lion—the 
lion of Africa, So bright and faithful was the moon's light that we could see, 
\far off, a troop of wild gazelles, staring with their large black eyes atthe camp, 
and at its pale fires. One could almost fancy, however, from what followed, 
‘that the climate, at that particular season, is possessed by some demon full of 
jmockery. The cold, cold snow which fell seemed to ask us, Did we imagine 
‘that all the previous beauty had been made for our amusement! The im- 
jmense fires, which had been rekindled, could hardly warm us! The men 
fought for places ; everybody left the tents (where all, in an hour, was one 
‘litter of mud), in the vain hope of getting near the already occupied and 
|surrounded fires. The poor sentinels began, withone accord, to cry “ faction”’ 
intimation that they considered their two hours up) That was an ante- 
diluvian scene, as the deluge commenced next morning, and lasted for several 
idays and several nights, afler which we had other and more \nportant matters 
to occupy our attention. 

The Moors, who, as I have already said, had in great part disbanded, seem - 
led very quiet, and by no means inclined to fight ; and, deed, after baving 
‘refrained from doing so, when fifteen thousand strong, it was not to be supposed 
ithey would venture on such a step at a moment when they had but two thousand 


Tempourre and Eynard were leading to the support of the redoubted Geueral),five hundred men against upwards of three thousand. 


of the Franks. 
An extraordinary event followed all this excitement. The Moorish levies 


advanced not, and even the fifteen thousand men, who were encamped in front)| 
\their camp, and were advancing. Leaving bis packet, of which the ink was 


of Ouchda, within sight of the French, finding it extremely difficult near the 
confines of the Desert of Angad, and continually on the one spot, to obtain provi- 
sions for so large a force, had in greater part disbanded, and were now dwindled 
down to about two thousand two hundred regular trooys, under the commands 
of Abd- El Kader, of El Kebibi, and of El Gennaoni. Fifteen hundred of these 
were Negroes, of the tribe Abd-E!l Bokahri. In a very short time Abd-El- 
Kader himself, with a few horsemen, departed, and, goaded by the dearth of 
provisions, actually made a razzia upon a neutral tribe. The remainder, under 
E! Genuaoni, entered into negotiations with the French Commander, in whose 
camp General Bedeau had just arrived from Tlemcen 

Such was the state of things before the sudden battle of the 30th of May 
The soldiers did not ask better than their then situation. They were in exta- 
cies at the idea of an expedition against Morocco, and prayed fervently,—many 
who were not much in the habit of prayer,—that the Moors might come and 
attack them. They had heard that Morocco was a country, as it is, and ever 
has been, of great fertility and immense wealth. They knew that Egypt and 
Morocco, on each side of the wild tracts which have fallen to the lot of France 
were, and ever had been, esteemed the two “ granaries of Africa.’ But they 
went beyond the reality. Their imaginations pictured a fairy world. They 
had a pagoda-tree of their own in view. They would do, said they, as the! 
English had done in Hindostan, and return to France downright Nabobs. To | 
hear them talk, they would, in simply unpaving the towns, have quite enough 
silver for the rest of their lives. 

Meantime, the ground an which we trod, though not paved with silver, and 
the few trees which grew in our vicinity, though not pagoda-trees, were, to 
European eyes, objects of much interest and of high beauty. The low wavy 
hills, clad with the olive and the myrtle, as Sallust described them long ago— 


Nevertheless, one bright and beautiful morning, as De Lamoriciere was in 


his tent, folding a dispatch, in which he announced to Marshal Bugeaud the 


tranquillity of affairs, he was informed that the little Moorish army had quitted 


still wet, unsealed, he ordered the baggage to be quickly loaded, and the men 
to get under arms, after which, as he himself said, “he was reaiy.” Fifteen 
hundred of the Abd-El-Bokhari, or Black Cavalry, and five hundred Arab horse- 
men were seen cantering towards us. 

We were at that moment in a bivouac, near Sidi Aziz. To the right o 
our position, which was on a gentle elevation, there was a wall of rocks. Be- 
tween this wall and the centre of our line (where were placed a few squares), 
De Lamoriciere threw his Chasseurs d Orleans and his Zouaves. lhese were 
in great force, and well supported, where they adjoined the squares in the 
centre of the line, but thinner and weaker towards the rocks. On the left hand 
were concentrated vur cavalry, supported by a few sharp-ghooters. The scene 
which ensued was highly interesting’. 

The ground began to tremble with the tramp of horses’ feet. Approaching 
us, at some distance, but with great speed, were the Moors, who fired in full 
gallop. 

ll left hand, the Chasseurs d'Afrique had just one foot in the stirrup, 
and, while in the act of mounting, cast a glance over their shoulders at the 
black squadrons which were thundering towards them. On the right, a red 


sheet of fire parted in level precision from a line of muskets, exactly on the 


dank of the charging enemy. The Zovaves were there : I knew their turbans. 


A ghastly inequality seemed to gore the smooth line of the black cavalry, 
where the Zouaves poured in their enfilading musketry. Horses and horsemen 
rolied over eachother in the dust. But thescymitar glittered aloft on the 
other wing, and the black tide poured bravely onwards. At the moment when 
the more advanced Moors came to hand with the Spahis and the Chasseurs 
d'Afrique, the hindermost squadrons, deviating towards our right, fell in much 


“ collis oriebatur vestitus oleastro ac myrtetis”—and enlivened here and there 


by the laurel-rose, made me expect to see a Numidian ambuscade issue 


greater numbers upon the Souaves and the Chasseurs d’Orleans, who were 


between our centre and the wall of rocks already mentioned, and whose thin 
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and scattered air invited attack. In galloping forwards, the Moorish horsemen’ 
whirled their damascened muskets in the air, and catching them again with 
their left hand, fired. Then they called on Allah and his prophet, and shak-. 
ing aloft the scymitar iu their right hand, fell fiercely upon the Zouaves and. 
the Chasseurs d’Orleans. The former threw themselves into squares, and the. 
latter, according to their orders, acted as sharpshooters, and availing themselves 
of all the inequalities of the ground, galled the enemy, whom, however, they 
could not, in that form, prevent from penetrating between the rocks and the 
Zouaves. The latter were now very hardly pressed. This was just the posi- 
tion into which De Lamoriciere had wished to bring the fight. At the moment. 
therefore, when the firing was hottest, on the right wing, he ordered the Chas-, 
seurs d’ Afrique, on the left, to charge. This movement was so vigorously 
made, and so well supported, for his chief strength lay on that side, that the 
Moorish cavalry was actually cut in two; and when the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, 
had galloped a short way forward in pursuit, they heard the voice of De La- 
moriciere himself recalling them, while the trumpet sounded the rally ; and, 
on looking back, they perceived, a little behind, to the right, three hundred 
black horsemen hemmed in between the Zouaves and the wall of rocks, while. 
they themselves intercepted the only possible line of retreat. They wheeled 
about, and charged the Moors in the rear ; the Zouaves deployed into line— 
the Chasseurs d’Orleans seemed to rise out of the ground—and the Black 
Cavalry perceived at once that Allah had forgotten them for ever. 
Such was the curious and interesting fight of the 30th of May. It was unfair, 
on the part of the Moors, in its origin. But it was gallantly contested, and not 
unskilfally won. 
Here, however, France did not find her difficulty close, nor Morocco its 
danger, nor European Cabinets their anxiety. The battle of Isly was to, 
come.—[ To be continued. | 

' 

HOW WE GOT UP THE GLENMUTCHKIN RAIL- 
WAY, AND HOW WE GOT OUT OF IT. 


I was confoundedly hard up. My patrimony. never of the largest, had been 
for the last year on the decrease—a herald would have emblazoned it, “ AkGENT, 


a money-bag improper, in detriment ’’—and though the attenuating process was | 


not exeessively rapid, it was, nevertheless, proceeding at a steady ratio. As 
for the ordinary means and appliances by which men contrive to recruit their 
exhausted exchequers, | knew none of them. Work I abhorred with a detes- 
tation worthy of a scion of nobility; and, I believe, you could just as soon 
have persuaded the lineal representative of the Howards or Percys to exhidit 
himself in the character of a mountebank, as have got me to trust my person 
on the pinnacle of a three legged stool. The rule of three is all very well for 
base mechanical souls ; but | flatter myself | have an intellect too large to be: 
limited to a ledger. ‘* Augustus,” said my poor mother to me, one day while! 
stroking my hyacinthine tresses—‘ Augustus. my dear boy, whatever you do, 
never forget that you are a gentleman.’ The maternal maxim sunk deeply 
into my heart, and I never for a moment have forgotten it. 

Notwithstanding this aristocratical resolution, the great practical question, 
“ How am I to live?” began to thrust itself unpleasantly before me. | am one 
of that unfortunate class who have neither uncles nor aunts. For me, no yel | 
low liverless individual, with characteristic bamboo and pigtail— emblems of 
half a million—returned to his native shores from Ceylon or remote Penang | 
For me, no venerable spinster hoarded in the Trongate, permitting herself few! 
luxuries during a long protracted life, save a lass and a lanthorn, a parrot, and. 


learned discourses, had convinced me that it was not only folly, but a positive 
sin, to leave this sum lying in the bank at a pitiful rate of interest, and other- 
wise unemployed, whilst every one else in the kingdom was having a pluck at 
the public pigeon. Somehow or other, we were unlucky in our first attempts. 
‘Speculators are like wasps; for when they have once got hold of a ripening 
‘and peach-like project, they keep it rigidly for their own swarm, and repel the 
‘approach of interlopers. Notwithstanding all our efforts, and very ingenious 
lones they were, we never, in a single instance, succeeded in procuring an allo- 
cation of original shares ; and though we did now and then make a hit by pur- 
‘chase, we more frequently bought at a premium, and parted with our scrip at a 
discount. At the end of six months, we were not twenty pounds richer than 
before. 

“This will never do,” said Bob, as he sat one evening in my rooms com- 
pounding his second tumbler. ‘I thought we were living in an enlightened 
jage ; but I find J] was mistaken. That brutal spirit of monopoly is still abroad 
‘and uocurbed. The principles of free trade are utterly forgotten, or misunder- 
lstood. Else how comes it that David Spren] received but yesterday an alloca- 
ition of two hundred shares in the Westermidden Junction ; whilst your appli 
leation and mine, for a thousand each, were overlooked! Is this a state of 
‘things to be tolerated? Why should he, with his fifty thousand pounds, receive 
a slapping premium, whilst our three hundred of available capital remains un- 
represented! ‘The fact is monstrous, and demands the immediate and serious 
‘interference of the legislature.”’ 

“Tt is a bloody shame,” said J, fully alive to the manifold advantages of a 
premium. 

“T'll tell you what, Dunshunver,” rejoined M‘Corkindale, ‘‘ it’s no use go. 
ing on in this way. We haven’t shown half pluck enough. These fellows 


‘consider us as snobs, because we don’t take the bull by the horns. Now's the 


time fur a bold stroke. The public are quite ready to subscribe for any thing 
—and we'll start a railway for ourselves.” 

“ Start a railway with three hundred pounds of capital !” 

“Pshaw, man! you don’t know what you're talking about—we've a great 
deal more capital than that. Have not I told you seventy times over, that every 
thing aman has—his coat, his hat, the tumblers he drinks from, nay, his very 
corporeal existence—is absolute marketable capitalt What do you call that 
ifourteen-gallon cask, I should like to know?" 

‘A compound of hoops and staves, containing about a quart and a half of 
spirits—you have effectually accounted for the rest.”’ 

“Then it has gone to the fund of profit and loss, that’s all. Never let me 
hear you sport those old theories again. Capital is indestructible, as I am 
ready to prove to you any day, in half an hour But let us sit down seriously 
to business. We are rich enough to pay for the advertisements, and that is all 
we need care for in the mean time. The public is sure to step in, and bear us 
out handsomely with the rest.” 

“ But where in the face of the habitable globe shall the railway be! Eng- 
land is out of the question, and | hardly know a spot in the Lowlands that 1s 
not occupied already.” 

“ What do you say to a Spanish schemne—the Alcantara Union? Hang me 
if | know whether Alcantara is in Spain or Portugal; but nobody else does, 
aud the one is quite as good as the other Or what would you thing of the 
Palermo Railway, with a branch to the sulphur mines '—that would be popular 
in the North—or the Pyrenees Direct?’ They would all go to a premium.” 

‘**] must confess I should prefer a line at home.” 
« Well, then, why not try the Highlands! There must be lots of traffic 


gow perished by some vast epidemic, I should not have found myself one far- | and other et ceteras. Couldn't we tip them a railway somewhere in the west *”’ 
thing the richer. There would have been no golden balsam for me in the ac-'| « There’s Glenmutchkin, for instance ” 
cumulated woes of Tradestown, Shettleston, and Camlachie. The time has); “Capital, my dear fellow! Glorious! By Jove, first rate!” shouted Bob 
been when—according to Washington Irving and other veracious historians—a |in an ecstasy of delight. ‘* There's a distillery there, you know, and a fishing 
young man had no sooner got into difficulties than a guardian angel appeared |yillage at the foot ; at least there used to be six years ago, when I was living 
to him in a dream, with the information that at such and such a bridge, or un- jwith the exciserman. There may be some bother about the population, though. 
der such and such a tree, he might find, at a slight expenditure of labour, a|\The iast laird shipped every mother’s son of the aboriginal Celts to America ; 
gallipot secured with bladder, and filled with glittering tomauns; or in the ex- \but, after all, that’s not of much consequence. I see the whole thing! Un- 
tremity of despair, the youth had only to append himself to a cord, and straight \lrivalled scenery—sivpendous waterfalls—herds of black cattle—spot where 
way the other end thereof, forsaking its staple in the roof, would disclose||Prince Charles Edward met Macgrugar of Glengrugar and his clan! We 


qi 4 the invariable baudrons of antiquity. No such luck was mine. Had al! Glus-' there in the shape of sheep, grouse, and Cockney tourists, not to mention salmon 


amidst the fractured ceiling the glories of a profitable pose. These blessed! 
days have long since gone by—at any rate. vo such luck was mine. My guar-| 
dian angel was either woefully ignorant of metallurgy, or the stores had been 
surreptitiously ransacked ; and as to the other expedient, I frankly confess I) 
should have liked some better security for its result, than the precedent of the 
* Heir of Lynn.” 

It is a great consolation amidst all the eviis of life, to know that, however 
bad your circumstances may be, there is always somebody else in nearly the 
same predicament. My chosen fiiend and ally, Bob M‘Corkindale, was equally 
hard up with myself, and, if possible, more averse to exertion. Bob was es- 
sentially a speculative man—that is, in a philosophical sense. He had once 
got hold of a stray volume of Adam Smith, and muddled his brains for a whole 
week over the intricacies of the Wealth of Nations. ‘The result was a crude 
farrago of notions regarding the true nature of money. the soundness of cur- 
rency, and relative value of capital, with which he nightly favoured an admiring’ 
audience at “ The Crow ;” for Bob was by no means—in the literal acceptation 
of the word —a dry philosopher. On the contrary, he perfectly appreciated the 
merits of each distinct distillery ; and was understood to be the compiler of a 
statistical work, entitled, A Tour through the Alcoholic Districts of Scotland 
It had very early occurred to me, who knew as much of political economy as of, 


‘the bagpipes, that a gentleman so weil versed in the art of accumulating na- 


tional wealth, mug have some remote ideas of applying his principles profitably’ 
on a smaller scale. Accordingly, | gave M‘Corkindale an unlimited invitation. 
to my lodgings ; and, like a good hearty feilow as he was, he availed himsel 
every evening of the license ; for I had laid in a fourteen gallon cask of Oban 
whisky, and the quality of the malt was undeniable. 

These were the first glorious days of general speculation, Railroads were! 
emerging from the hands of the greater into the fingers of the lesser capitalists 
Two successful harvests had given a fearful stimulus to the national energy ; 
and it appeared perfectly certain that all the populous towns would be united, 
and the rich agricultural districts intersected, by the magical bands of iron. 
The columns of the newspapers teemed every week with the parturition of 
novel schemes; and the shares were no sooner announced than they were ra- 
pidly subseribed for. But what is the use of my saying any thing more about 
the history of last year? Every one of us remembers it perfectly well. It 
was a capital year on the whole, and put money into many a pocket. About 
that time, Bob and I commenced operations. Our available capital, or nego- 
tiable bullion, in the language of my friend, amounted to about three hundred 
pounds, which we set aside as @ joint fund for speculation. Bob, in a series o 


could not possibly have lighted ona more promising place. Hand us over that 
sheet of paper, like a good fellow, and a pen. There is no time to be lost, and 
the sooner we get out the prospectus the better.”’ 

“But, Heaven bless you. Bob, there’s a great deal to be thought of first. 
Who are we to get for a provisional committee?” 

“That's very true,” said Bob musingly. ‘ We must treat them to some 
respectable names, that is, good sounding ones. I'm afraid there is little chance 
of our producing a Peer to begin with?” 

‘* None whatever—unless we could invent one, and that's hardly safe— 
Burke's Peerage has gone through too many editions. Couldn't we try the 
Dormants ?” 

** That would be rather dangerous in the teeth of the standing orders. But 
what do you say toa baronet? ‘There's Sir Polloxfen Tremens. He got him- 


liself served the other day to a Nova Scotia baronetcy, with just as much title as 


you or I have ; and he bas sported the riband, and dined out on the strength of 
it ever since. He'll join us at once, for he has not a sixpence to lose.”’ 

« Down with him, then,” and we headed the Provisional list with the pseudo 
Orange-tawney. 

‘* Now,” said Bob, “ it's quite indispensable, as this is a Highland line, that 
we should put forward a Chief or two. That has always a great effect upon 
the English, whose feudal notions are rather of the mistiest, and principally de- 
rived from Waverley.” é 

** Why not write yourself down as the Laird of M*Corkindale’” said I. “IT 
daresay you would not be negatived by a counter-claim.”’ 

‘* That wou!d hardly do,’’ replied Bob, *‘ as I intend to be Secretary. After 
all, what's the use of thinking about it! Here goes for an extempore Chief,” 
and the villain wrote down the name of Tavish M*Tavish of Invertavish. 

* T say, though,” said I, ‘we must have a real Highlander on the list. If 
we go on this way, it will become a Justiciary matter.” 

“ You're devilish scrupulous, Gus,’ said Bob, who, if left to himself, would 


| have stuck in the names of the heathen gods and godesses, or borrowed his di- 


rectors from the Ossianic chronicles, rather than have delayed the prospectus. 
** Where the mischief are we to find the men? I can think of no others likely 
to go the whole hog; can you?” 

* I don’t know a single Ceit in Glasgow except old M‘Closkie, the drunken 
porter at the corner of Jamaica Street.” 

‘* He's the very man! J suppose, after the manner of his tribe, he will do 
any thing for a pint of whisky. But what shall wecallhim? Jamaica Street, 


fl I fear, will hardly do for a designation,” 
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“ Call him Tue M‘Crosxte. Jt will be sonorous in the ears of the Saxon lla careful admeasurement, that there are not !ess than Two Honperp THoveanp 
“ Bravo!’ and another Chief was added to the rol] of the clans. | improvable acres immediately contiguous to the proposed line of Railway, it 
“Now,” said Bob, “we must put youdown. Recollect, al! the manage-|!may confidently be assumed that the number of cattle to be conveyed along the 
ment—that is, the allocation—will be entrusted to you Augustus—you haven’!| line will amount to Four Mituions annually, which, at the lowest estimate, 
a middle name I think ?--well, then. suppose we interpolate * Reginald ;’ it) would yield a revenue larger, in proportion to the capital subscribed, than that 
has a smack of the Crusades. Augustus Reginald Dunshunner, Esq. of jof any Railway as yet completed within the United Kingdom. From this es- 
where, in the name of Munchausen '” | timate the traffic in Sheep and Goats, with which the mountains are literally 
«I’m sure I don't know. ITnever had any land beyond the contents of a covered has been carefully excluded, it having been found quite impossible 
flower-pot. Stay—I rather think I have a superiority somewhere about Pais | (from its extent) to compute the actual revenue to be drawn from that most im- 


ley.” ‘\portant branch ‘It may, however, be roughly assumed as from seventeen to 
« Just the thing,” cried Bob. “ Jt's heritable property, and therefore titular | nineteen per cent. upon the whole, after deduction of the working expenses. 

What's the denomination !” || “The population of Glenmutchkin is extremely dense. Its situation on the 
** St. Mirrens.” | west coast has afforded it the means of direct communication with America, of 


“ Beautiful! Dunshunner of St. Mirrens, I give you joy! Had you dis |which for many years the inhabitants have actively availed themselves. Indeed 
covered that a little sooner—and I wonder you did not think of it—we might, \he amount of exportation of live stock from this part of the Highlands to the 
both of us have had lots of allocations. These are not the times to conceal Western continent bas more than once attracted the attention of Parliament. 
hereditary distinctions. But now comes the serious work. We must have one) The Manufactures are large and comprehensive, aud including the most famous 
or two men of known wealth upon the list. The chaff is nothing without a ‘istilleries in the world The Minerals are most abundant, and amongst these 


decov-bird. Now, can’t you help me with a name!” may be reckoned quartz, porphyry, felspar, malachite, manganese, and basalt. 
“In that case,” said T, “the game is up, and the whole scheme exploded |, *‘ At the foot of the valley, and close to the sea, lies the important village 
I wonld as soon undertake to evoke the ghost of Croesus ” , known as the Cuacnanof Inverstarve. It is supposed by various eminent 


“ Dunshunner,” said Bob very seriously, ‘ tobe a man of information, vou antiquaries to have been the capital of the Picts, and, amongst the busy inroads 
are possessed of marvellous few resources. | am quite ashamed of you. Now of commercial prosperity, it still retains some interesting traces of its former 
listen to me. I have thought deep!y upon this subject, and am quite convinced \grandeur. There is a large fishing station here, to which vessels from every 
that with some little trouble we may secure the codperation of # most wealthy nation resort, and the demand for foreign produce is daily and steadily inereas- 
and influential body—one, too, that is generally supposed to have stood aloof) ing. 
from all speculation of the kind, and whose name would be a tower of strength, ‘* As a sporting country Glenmutchkin is unrivalled ; but it is by the tourists 
in the monied quarters. I allude,’’ continued Bob, reaching across for the ket-| ‘hat its beauties will most greedily be sought. These consist of every combi- 
tle, ‘‘ to the great Dissenting Interest.” | nation which plastic nature can afford—clifis of unusual magnitude and gran- 

“The what!” cried I aghast. | d-ur—waterfalls only second to the sublime cascades of Norway—woods, of 

“The great Dissenting Interest. You can’t hare failed to observe the row, which the bark is a remarkable valuable commodity. It need scarcely be 
they have lately been making about Sunday travelling and education. Old Sam added. to rouse the enthusiasm inseparable from this glorious glen, that here, 
Sawley. the coffin-maker, is their principal spokesman here ; and wherever he jin 1745 Prince Charles Edward Stuart, then in the zenith of his hopes, was 
goes the rest will follow, like a flock of sheep bounding after a patriarchal ram., joined by the brave Sir Grugar M‘Grugar at the head of his devoted clan. 

I propose, therefore, to wait upon him to-morrow, and request his co-operation, ‘ The Railway will be twelve miles long, and can be completed within six 
in a scheme which is not only to prove profitable, but to make head against the months afterthe Act of Parliament is obtained. The gradients are easy, and 
lax principles of the present age. J.eave me alone to tickle him. I consider the curves obtuse. There are no viaducts of any importance, and only four 
his name, and those of one or two others belonging to the same meeting house ‘unne!ls alorg the whole length of the line. The shortest of these does not 
—fellows with bank stock, and all sorts of tin—as perfectly secure. These exceed a mile and a half 

dissenters smell a premium from an almost incredible distance Wecan fillup “In conclusion, the projectors of this Railway beg to state thet they have 
the rest of the committee with ciphers, and the whole thing is done.” '\determined, as a principle, to set their faces against aLL SunDAY TRAVELLING 

“But the engineer—we must announce such an officer as a matter of wHarsoever, and to oppose EVERY BILL which may hereafter be brought into 
course.” || Parliament, unless it shal! contain a clause to that effect. It is also their in- 

“T never thought of that,” said Bob. ‘Couldn't we hire a fellow from one, tention to take up the cause of the poor and neglected Sroxer, for whuse 
of the steamboats !” | accommodation, and social, moral, religious, and intellectual improvement a 

“T fear that might get us into trouble. You know there are such things as)|!arge stock of evangelical tracts will speedily be required Tenders of these, 
gradients and sections to be prepared. But there's Watty Solder, the gasfitter , in quantities of not less than 12,000, may be sent in to the interim secretary. 
who failed the other day. He’s a sort of civil engineer by trade, and will jump, Shares must be applied for within ten days from the present date, 


at the proposal like a trout at the tail of a May fly.”’ {| “ By order of the Provisional Committee, 

“Agreed. Now, then, let's fix the number of shares. This is our first ex-| “Roper M’Corxrnpate, Secretary.” 
periment, and I think we ought to be moderate. No sound political economist, “There!” said Bob, slapping down the prospectus on the table, with the 
is avaricious. Let us say twelve thousand, at twenty pounds a-piece.” | jauntiness of a Cockney vouchsating a pint of Hermitage to his guests—** What 

« So be it.” | do you think of that? If it doesn’t do the business effectually, I shall submit 


“ Well, then, that’s arranged. 1’ll see Sawley and the rest to-morrow ; set-|\to be called a Dutchman. That last touch about the stoker will bring us in the 
tle with Solder, and then write out the prospectus. You look in upon me in) jsubscriptions of the old ladies by the score.” 
the evening, and we'll revise it together. Now, by your leave, let's have in ‘* Very masterly, indeed,” said I. ‘ But who the deuce is Mhic-Mhac-vich- 
the Welsh rabbit and another tumbler to drink success and prosperity to the, |Induibh !” 
Glenmutchkin Railway.” || “A bona fide chief, I assure you, though a litle reduced: I picked him up 
I confess, that when I rose on the morrow, with a slight headache and a upon the Broomielaw. His grandfather had an island somewhere to the west 
tongue indifferently parched, I recalled to memory, not without perturbation of of the Hebrides ; but it is not laid down in the maps.” 
conscience, and some internal qualms, the conversation of the previousevening, *‘* And the Cap ain of M*Alcohol !” 
1 felt relieved, however, after two spoonfuls of carbonate soda, and a glance at\| ‘* A crack distiller.”’ 
the newspaper, wherein I perceived the announcement of no less than fourother, “ And tle Factor for Glentumbiers !"’ 
schemes equally prepos'erous with our own. But after all, what right had J) * His principal customer. But, bless you, my dear St. Mirrens! don’t trou- 
to assume that the Glenmutchkin project would prove an ultimate failure? | \ble yourself any more about the committee. They are as respectable a set— 
had not a scrap of statistical information that might entitle me to form such an on paper at least—as you would wish to see of a summer's morning, and the 
opinion. At any rate, Parliament, by substituting the Board of Trade as an, beauty of it is that they will give us no manner of trouble. Now about the 
initiating body of enquiry, had created a responsible tribunal, and freed us from, allocation. You and I must restrict ourselves to a couple of thonsand shares 
the chance of obloquy. [ saw before me a vision of six months’ steady gam-|/a-piece That's only a third of the whole, but it wont do to be greedy.” 
bling, at manifest advantage, in the shares, before a report could possibly be, “ But, Bob, consider! Where on earth are we to find the money to pay up 
pronounced, or our proceedings in any way overhauled. Of course I attended, the deposits !”’ 
that evening punctually at my friend M‘Corkindale’s. Bob was in high feather; | ‘ Can you, the principal director of the Glenmutchkin Railway, ask me, the 
for Sawlev no sooner heard of the principles upon which the railway was to be secretary, such a qnestion' Don’t vou know that any of the banks will give 
conducted, and his own nomination as a director, than he gave in bis adhesion. us tick tothe amount ‘of ha'f the deposits.’ All that is settled already, and 
and promised his unflinching support to the uttermost. The Prospectus ran as you can get your two thousand pounds whenever you please merely for the 


follows :— |\signing of abill. Sawley must get.a thousand according to stipulation—Job- 
“DIRECT GLENMUTCHKIN RAILWAY. |,son, Heckles. end Grabbie, at least five hundred a piece, and another five hun- 
In 12,000 Suares or £20 kacu. Derosir £1 per Snare. | dred, I should think, will exhaust the remaining means of the committee. So 


j\that, out of our whole stock, there remain just five thousand shares to be allo- 
‘cated to the speculative and evangelical public. My eyes! won't there be a 
iscramble for them ?”’ 

Next day our prospectus appeared in the newspapers. It was read, canvassed, 
jand generally approved of. uring the afternoon, | took an opportonity of 
Exe looking into the Tontine, and whilst under shelter of the Glasgow Herald, my 
MEAG: jears were solaced with such ejaculations as the following 
PHELIM O’FINLAN, Esq of Castle rook, Ireland. Tg hae ye seen this grand new prospectus for a railway tae Glen- 


| “ Ay—it looks no that ill. The Hieland lairds are pitting their best fit fore- 
} sERS. jmost. Will ye apply for shares 
JOHN JOB JOBSON, Esq , Manuiacturer. | think I'll tak’ twa hundred. Wha's Sir Polloxfen Tremens 


EVAN MCLAW of Gienscart and Inveryewky. “ He’ ‘ 
| ell be yino’ the Ayrshire folk. He used to rin horses at the Paisley 
JOSEPH HECKLES, Eeq. | 


HABBAKUK GRABBIE. Portioner In Ramoth-Drumelog. | (“ The devil he did " thought j ) 
Engineer —WALTER SOLDER, Esq. ** D've ken ony the directors, Jimnsy 
Interim Secretary—ROBERT M‘CORKINDALE, Esq ‘| “I ken Sawley fine. Ye may depend on't, it's a gude thing if he’s in’t, for 
‘The necessity of a direct line of Railway communication through the fertile he’s a howkin’ body.” 

and populous district known as the Vatiry of GuenmurcaKin, has been long “ Then it’s sure to gae up. What prem. d’ye think it will bring '” 
felt and universally acknowledged. Independent of the surpassing grandeurof “ Twa pund a share, and maybe mair.”’ 
its mountain scenery, which shall immediately be referred to, and other con-|, ‘ ‘Od, I’ll avply for three hundred !"’ 
siderations of even greater importance, GLENMUTCHKIN 's known tothe capitalist‘ Heaveo bless you, my dear countrymen !” thought 1, as I sallied forth vo 
asthe most important BREEDING sraTion in the Highlands of Scotland. aod, refresh myself with a basin of soup, “do but maintain this liberal and patriotic 
indeed as the great emporium from which the southern markets are supplied feeling—this thirst for national improvement, internal communication, and pre- 
It has been calculated by a most eminent authority, tbat every acre in the strath, miums—a short while longer, and | know whose fortune will be made.”’ 
is capable of rearing twenty head of cattle; and, as has been ascertained after, On the following morning my breakfast table was covered with shoals of let- 
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‘ers, from fellows whom I scarcely ever had spoken to—or who, to use @ franker woworthy passion, seeking its own sole and immediate benefit at the total 
phraseology, had scarcely ever condescended to speak to me—entreating my sacrifice of another's welfare, working no practical good to any, and frequently 
influence as a director to obtain them shares in the new undertaking. I never leading to the most dire and distressing results. The man of estate has no 
bore malice in my life, so I chalked them down, without favouritism, for a cer | right to game, for by so doing he misappropriates the gifts of fortune, and per- 
tain proportion. Whilst engaged in this charitable work, the door flew open, verts the stream of his wealth from its wholesome and legitimate course into 
and M Corkindale, looking utterly haggard with excitement, rushed in. channels where its just influence cannot be felt. The man of moderate means 

** You may buy an estate whenever you please, Dunshunner,” cried he, “ the has no justification for gaming, for by it he wantonly endangers his envied po- 
world’s gone perfectly mad. { have been to Biazes the broker, and he tells me sition of independence and the respect it insures, and shametully risks the hap- 
that the whole amount of the stock has been subscribed for four times over piness of domestic ties, and abandons the duties of social life to the base and 
already, and he has not yet got in the returns from Edinburgh and Liverpool !"" ruinous pursuit. While the gamester-merchant or trader, is a double dealer of 

“ Are they good names though, Bob—sure cards—none of your M‘Closkies the worst kind ; he obtains credit upon a false pledge and estimate of his char- 


and M‘Alcohols ?"’ ‘acter, and dishonestly risks a capita! not his own, but intrusted to him for the 
“ The first names in the city, I assure you, and most of them holders for in- sole and special purpose of fair and houourable traffic. It has been wisely said 
vestment. [| wouldn't take ten millions for their capital.” | |that gamesters are either fools or knaves; fools, if having sufficient means, 


* Then the sooner we close the list the better.” ‘they endanger the possession thereof by play ; mpm ges stay none they 
“T think so too. | suspect a rival company will be out before long ; Blazes seek by false pretences, to defraud others of that which belongs to them. 
says the shares are selling already conditionally on allotment, at seven and six- | The Emperor Claudius is said to have been so passionately fond of gaming, 
pence premium.” | |that he practised it as he rode about in his chariot, It is handed down also, 
“ The deuce they are! I say, Bob, since we have the cards in our hands. that so great was his experience in respect to dice, that he composed a work 
would it not be wise to favour them with a few hundreds at that rate! A bird onthe subject. Seneca, in his sarcastic account of the Emperor's apotheosis, 
in the hand, you know, is worth two in the bush, eh ?” when, after many adventures, he has at last brought him to hell, makes the 
‘*] know no such maxim in political economy.” replied the secretary.‘ Are ‘infernal judges condemn him (in proper punishment for his offences) to play 
you mad, Dunshunner! How are the shares ever to go up, if it gets wind that continually at dice with a box that had the bottom out, by which he was always 
the directors are selling already? Our business just now, is to bull the live, not kept in hope, but bau ked in expectation. 
to bear it ; and if you will trust me, i shall show them such an operation on | 
the ascending scale, as the Stock Exchange has not witnessed for this long and 
many a-day. Then, to-morrow, I shall advertise in the papers, that the com-— 
mittee having received applications for ten times the amount of stock, have | 
been compelled, unwillingly, to close the lists. That will be a slap in the face | 
to the dilatory gentlemen, and send up the shares like wildfire. {| ; A ' 
Bob was right. No sooner did the advertisement appear, than a simultaneous | It will admit of a doubt whether modern professors of the art would consider 
groan was uttered by some hundreds of disappointed speculators, who with un- this mode of torture, as conceived by Seneca, to amount to a punishment, or 
wonted and unnecessary caution, had been anxious to see their way a little, even to a task of inconvenience, for if their skill be correctly reported, and the 
before committing themselves to our splendid enterprise. In consequence, they exposition of the Northern Wizard, as to their dexterous methods of securing 
rashed into the market, with mtense anxiety to make what terms they could at, ‘he dice, be not all moonshine, these same modern artists can play as eflectnally 
the earliest stage, and the seven-and sixpence of premium was doubled in the with a bottomless box as with one of more perfect description ; so that if in 
course of a forenoon.—[ Remainder next week. } their state of purgatory hereafter, they should chance to encounter the shade 
of Claudius, or others of the ancient but less qualified school of Dicers, they 
fn = . | may practically torn their superior ability to account. Cato the censor (who is 
Ce SRE HOUSES, AND GAMESTERS: said to have applied himself to the acquirement of the Greek language at the 
A REFLECTIVE, DESCRIPTIVE, AND aNsoDOTAL ACCOUNT OF PLAY, HOUSES OF 454 of eighty), was an inveterate gamester, and as appears on the authority of 
PLAY, AND PLAY-MEN. ‘Cicero, would willingly have assented to the abolition of all games and festivi- 
Assuming that Shakspeare spoke the opinions, and faithtully described the ties so that there were left to him the diversions and amusements of dice. 
manners of the times in which he lived, we must take it, on such high and in- 'This has led to doubt amongst professed gamesters, who are ever pleased to 
disputable authority, that in the merry, frolicsome, and semi-chivalric days of jystify their practices upon high and classical example, whether it was not to 
Queen Bess, gaming was considered a quality essential to the perfectability of proficiency in Greeking (sharping) rather than to the attainment of the Greek 
a gentleman—an ingredient in the lustrous compound that gave the finishing tongue, that the old Roman devoted his great energies, Certain it is that 
touch to the man of fashion. To claim distinction as a gentleman without ex- from the earliest periods of historical record to the present day, all nations, 
mene A cage . the ve oe reckless quality of the games- kingdoms, and people have been addicted to play ; the passion or propensity 
r was to be a dullard content with the monotony of life, and unfitted for the has influenced alike the savage and the civilized ; monarchs, statesmen, gene- 
gay, roystering, and extravagant spirit of the age,—to lack the one thing indis- als, philosophers and divines, have been alike subject to its control, and this, 
pensable—the brilliancy and polish of the world—the true Day-and Martin jy spite of ali the swinging laws and biting statutes that have from age to age 
distinction of fashionable life, or in the comprehensive terms of Shakspeare,| 4d from period to period been framed for its suppression. Law-makers have 
of the honour been ever peculiarly distinguished as law breakers, and practice has 
the received opitions of the Elizabethan period, and, as far as the particular eyer been opposed to collective and legislative theory and enactment. 
ingredient of gaming may be necessary to the orthodox qualification of gentili- Srtercing to the laws and usages pt ancients 2, regard to gaming, many 
ty, have progressed towards its more perfect attainment. ‘The reign of the of which appear to be worthy of modern adoption, and calculated to check in 
to — varnish, the | the destructive evil of fraudulent play, it will be found, that amongst 
8 ” yal patronage. e palace had then its reguiar and exc usive the Jews, a gamester was excluded magisterial appointment, and rendered 
apartment for gaming, and appurtenant thereto the office or appointment Of incapable of high and honourable office, nor could he be admitted a witness in 
groom-porter to direct and superintend the proceedings of the hazard-table ; |any court of justice until (the coosummation of a ~omewhat hopeless task in a 
and this appointment is said to have been one of most lucrative character, ow- ‘confirmed gamester) perfect reformation. Were such disqualification to attach 
ing to oy. apenas emanating from successful players. ‘The office of groom ‘generally at the present day to the vice, it Is suspected that the magisterial 
still, or very om in the ‘roll would be considerably thinned, and that extraordinary havoc would be made 
alendar, amongst the appointments of the royal household; it must be as | Gove cial > cabinet d — - 
from it, for those of more wholesome character, but ia the times alluded to, |j bs ‘ ‘6 
hazard was a favourite and frequent pastime of the Monarch and his courtiers, By the laws of the ancient Egyptians, a convicted gambler (whom any per- 
propriated to this amusement is said to have been of so high a temperature on of 
occasionally so intolerable under the additional heat and excitement of plas, lconvicted gaming-house-keeper. Had a more extensive signification in law 
that Rochester, in his elaborate conception, distinguished it as, and invariably attached to the term, and convicted gambler been taken in its general sense as 
called it, * Hell,”’ and it 1s doubtless to such an origin that similar title and applicable to all persons, whatever their degree or position in hfe, who should 
gaming When King felt dis-| be convicted of the act and offence of gaming, there would, it is thou ht, have 
was the an |jlong since been some right noble and distinguished company engaged in the 
snk operations of the mill, or in the useful national occupation of picking 
—_ - Royal Gamester had been beaten to his heart's content, or as modern! The Roman Ediles were authorised to punish gaming, excepting during the 
phraseology terms it, * cleaned out,” or when, on the contrary, he had suffi- Saturnalia, when a lincence was given to general mirth and licentiousne 
ciently increased bis means, or otherwise satisfied or his kingly ap-||without the The Roman law, its 
petite, notice of the royal pleasure to discontinve the game was with like for-jstatutes against gaming, excepted from its penalties wrestling and pugilism. 
— et: a yi that * His Majesty was at home,” whereupon We have now something of similar reservation under our parliamentary enact- 
play forthwith ceased, the et.quette and ceremony of the palace were resumed, ments occasioned by gui tam actions having been brought by common inform. 
and ** Majesty was itself again.’’ Modern recreations, though boasting no! ers against certain noblemen and gentlemen, members of the Jockey Club, 
which distinguished the land ovhers, before whom the legislature most compassionately threw its pro- 
pot me snd hes = on the contrary, appears to have gaine ‘|tecting shield to save them from the heavy penalties which, under the then 
ae y vecan ing. however, is no longer, as formerly, a mere existing law, they had incurred by winning large sums of money on events of 
recreative pastime with the noble and wealthy, it is now become a part of their horse-racing. By the new act, horse-racing, and a long list of what are 
daily business and pursuit, while the influence of example (which is endless in therein described as manly sports, are now excepted from penal consequence, 
its duration and extent) has infested all classee of men from the courtier to the and the !aw now somewhat partially stands that betting or gaming on turf 
costermonger, and that without the slightest distinctive shade of principle ; for events, which doubtless exceed all otbers in their crafty principle and fraudu- 
the desire of gain which is the motive prompting the peer to throw a main at lent character. may be carried on to any extent with impunity, whilst betting 
Crockford’s for £100, is the same incentive that induces the potboy to toss||and gaming at dice, which under due and vigilant observance on the part of the 
pari tail for oe Ithas been said that this same desire of gain 1s) player afford chance of far calculated result, subject every person so indulging 
an inherent principle in man—that it is the impulse to venture of every kind, to be fnost unceremoniously taken, like a felon, irom the scene of play, to be 
nl 


“For whensoe’er he shook the box to cast, 
The rattling dice delude his eager haste ; 
And if he tried again, the waggish bone 
Insensibly was through his fingers gone ; 
Still he was throwing, yet he ne'er had thrown !” 


and consequently the main spring of all honourable and successful enterprise ;) incagterated all night in a filthy and unwholesome cell, and if be be recognis- 
and upon such general proposition it has been absurdly argued that all distine |\ed 
tion is lost between the professed gamester and more qualified and legitimate /house of play as a proprietor, to be fined only in a small amount, or imprison- 
speculator ; the reasoning, however, is false and inconclusive ; the characters||ed with bard labour, for a certain number of days, as the magistrate shall direct. 
are as distinct as day from night, as pure from counterfeit coin ; the desire of||The inequality of this law is somewhat inconsistent with the principle, and in- 
ain in the one is a praiseworthy and commendable principle prompting to use- \deed precludes all notion, of justice, which awards its pains and penalties with 
ul and beneficial enterprize by honourable means and purposes advantageous! |more equitable decree, regarding the offence,without consideration of the. rank, 
to the general interests of society ; in the other itis an exclusively selfish and) wealth, or connection of the offender, 


y esa player, and not in any way concerned in, or connected with, the 
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RT he highest sum permitted to be played for by the Roman law was a solidus, | 
or about twelve shillings value of English money. Rigid punishment was en-, 

forced not only against al! who countenanced them by their patronage and | 
presence either as players or observers of play ; all were punishable, without | 
distinction. The laws of Justinian drew a most just and wholesome degree of 

offence between the clergy and laity in respect to gaming, and attached tothe. 
misconduct of the clergy a deeper stigma, on account of their sacred profes | 
sion imposing a more strict and exemplary observance of moral rule. The 
laws also of the Franks and Germans in respect to gaming were, in more re- 
cent times. particularly directed against the clergy, who were punished by 
excommunication aud privation. In other respects the Roman law, with little 
variation in substance, approximated to our own. Money lost at play could 
not be legally recovered by the winner, and money paid by the loser might be 
by him recovered from the person who had won and received the same ; but 
the remedy of recovery had greater latitude of time for its practical enforce- 
ment than with us. The maxim of English law, *‘ Actio personalis moritur 
cum persona,” does not appear to have fallen within the recognition of the 
Roman principle ; for if the loser neglected his claim for money lost, or died 
while prosecuting the same, his heir might sue for it, or on his default, it might 
be recovered for the use of the public treasury, or service of the state, within 
Sifty years ! a most healthful and conservative enactment, and not undeserving | 
the attention of Sir Robert Peel, as affording no mean source of increase tothe 
treasury coffers. A tithe of the excessive sums lost at Crockford’s and other 

clubs and gaming-houses, and by means of fraudulent conspiracy on the turf, 

during the last quarter of a century would have materially increased the public 


receipt, and have afforded opportunity for proportionate reduction of taxa | 


tion. 

According to Paulus, a master or father had remedy under the Justinian 
code against any person inducing a son or servant to play ; and by the same 
code, a rather awkward enactment prevailed, to the great personal risk and 
inconvenience of gaming-table keepers, who had no remedy whatever by action) 
or otherwise, against any one who should beat or ma!treat them at home or! 
abroad ; so that a man losing his money to a gaming-house keeper might not, 
only have immediate summary vengeance on the offender, but he might repeat 
the punishment, to the full measure of his wrath, whenever he might encounter’ 
the delinquent, whose home, it appears, was not even sacred from intrasion 
If the keepers of gaming-tables were detected with false dice in their houses, 
the house wherein such discovery was made was forfeited to the state, if mt) 
belonged to the offender, and equally so if it belonged to any other person 
cognizant of the offence, or if the house was used for gaming. Stringent a 
were such consequences, they exceeded not the penalty due to the nature of 
the fraudulent offence, for no enactment can be too severe against so infamous. 
a system of plunder. Excuse may perhaps be found for the mere offence of | 
occasional indulgence in play upon a fairand straightforward princisle of equali 
ty, for the majority of mankind have al! more or less of the inclination ; but, 
to seek to effect the object of gain by the base, dishonest means of false dice,|| 
or other implements of play, brands the practitioner 2 scoundrel, and merits the, 
severest punishment the law can inflict. Frauds and robberies on the turf come | 
fairly within the same class of criminal offence, and ought not to escape the | 
like severe consequence. Had the Roman law of confiscation been some) 
years since engrafted on the English code, it may be a matter of curious and) 
speculative opinion how many of our meropolitan clubhouses would have pass-|_ 


ary armies differed in nothing from the monarchical, but in the superiority of 
their numbers, and the inferiority of their discipline. 

The war of Spain was another, and a nobler advance. It was the war of 
anation. In France the war was the conspiracy of a faction. In Spain the 
loss of the capital only inflamed the hostility of the provinces. In France the 
loss of the capital would have extinguished the Revolution ; asit afterwards 
extinguished the Empire | think that I can see the provision for a still bold- 
er and more beneficent advance. even in those powerful developments of 
national capabilities. It will, perhaps, be left to other nations. Spain and 
France nave a yoke upon tkeir minds, which will disqualify them both from 
acting the nobler parts of guides to Europe. Superstition contairs in itself 
the canker of slavery ; perfect freedom is essential to perfect power ; and the 
nation which, from the cradle, prostrates itself to the priest, must retain the 
early flexure of its spine. The great experiment must be reserved for a no- 
bler public mind ; for a people religious without fanaticism, and free without 


licentiousness ; honouring the wisden of their fathers, without rejecting the 


wisdom of the living age ; aspiring but to the ministration of universal good, 
and feeling that its opulence, knowledge, and grandeur are only gifts for man- 
kind, 

The system of the war was now fully established. All the feelings of Eng- 
land were fixed on the Peninsula, and all the politics of her statesmen and 
their rivals were alike guided by the course of the conflict. The prediction was 
gallantly falfilled—thatthe French empire would there expose its flanks to 
English intrepidity; that the breaching battery which was to open the way to 
Paris, would be fixed on the Pyrenees ; that the true sign of conquest was the 
banner of England. 

The battle of the Ministry was fought in Spain, and as victoriously as the 
battle of our army. We saw Opposition gradually throw away its arms, and 
gradually diminish in the popular view, until its existence was scarcely visible. 
Successive changes varied the cabinet, but none shook its stability. Succes- 
sive ministers sank into the grave, bat the ministry stood. The spirit of the 
nation, justly proud of its triumphs. disdained to listen to the whispers of a 
party, who murmured defeat with victory before their eyes ; who conjured up 
visions of ruin, only to be rebuked by realities of triumph; and to whom the 
national scorn of pusillanimity, and the national rejoicing in the proudest suc- 
cess, could not unteach the language of despair. Perceval, the overthrower of 
the Foxite ministry, perished; bot the political system of the cabinet remained 
unchanged. Castlereagh perished—Liverpool perished ; bat the political sys- 
tem still remained. The successive pilots might give up the helm, but the 
course of the great vessel continued the same—guided by the same science, and 
making her way through sunshine, and through storm, to the same point of des- 
tination. 

The three successive ministers were men of high ability for government. 


‘though their character of ability exhibited the most remarkable distinctions 


Perceval had been a lawyer, and had risen to the rank of attornev-genera). In 
the House, he carried the acuteness, the logic, and even the manner, of his 
profession withhim. Without pretending to the power of eloquence, he sin- 
gularly possessed the power of conviction ; without effecting changes in the 
theory of the constitution, he put its truths ina new light; and without a 
trace of bigotry, he defended, with conscientious vigour, the rights of the 
national rehgion. Sustaining a bold struggle at the head of the feeblest mi- 
nority perhaps ever known in Parliament, he had shown unshaken courage and 


ed into possession of the state ; and had the system of forfeiture been forther jandismayed principle in the day of the Foxite supremacy. This defence was 


acted on in respect to race-horses constituting the immediate cause and subject) 
of such frauds, it may be doubted whetber the state-stud would not have sur. 
passed all others both in number and quality. 
MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
PART XX.—{ Concluded] 

My mission to the junta was speedily and successfully accomplished Spain. 


at length turned into assault, and his opponents were driven from power. His 


ministry was too brief for his fame. But, when he fell by the hand of a ma- 
niac, he left a universal impression on the mind of the empire, that the blow 
chad deprived it of a great ministerial mind. 

| Lord Castlereagh exhibited a character of a totally different order, yet 
‘equally fitted for bis time. An Irshman, he had the habitual intrepidity of 


‘his countrymen, combined with the indefatigable diligence of England. No- 


in want of every thing but that which no subsidy could supply, a determina-| bly connected, and placed high io public life by that eonnexion, he showed 
tion to die in the last intrenchment, was offered arms, ammunition, and the) himself capable of sustaining his ministerial rank by personal capacity. Care- 
aid of an English army. [n her pride which none could blame, she professed less of the style of his speeches, he was yet a grave, solid, and fully-informed 
herself able to conquer by her own intrepidity. Later experience showed her | debater. But it was in the council that his value to the country was mcst 
by many a suffering, the value of England as the guide, sustainer, and exam||acknowledged. His conception of the rights, the influence, and the services 
ple of her national strength — But Spain had still the gallant distinction of being) of England, was lofty ; and, when the period came for deciding on her rank 
the first nation which, as one man, dared to defy the conqueror of all the great, in the presence of contmental diplomacy, be was her chosen, and her success- 
military powers of the Continent. The sieges of Saragossa and Gerona wili| ful. representative. His natural place was among the councils of cam 
immortalize the courage of the Spanish soldier ; the guerilla campaigos will||\where sovereigns were the soldiers. Tne “ march to Paris” was due to is 
immortalize the courage of the Spanish peasant ; and the memorable confes |\conrage ; and the first fall of Napoleon was effected by the ambassador of 
sion of the French Emperor, ** Spain wes his greatest error, and his ultimate|) England. : 
ruin,” is a testimonial more lasting than the proudest trophy, to the magnani-') Lord Liverpool was a man equally fitted for his time. The war had triom- 
mous warfare of the Peninsula. phantly closed. But,aperiod of perturbed feelings and financial necessities 
This was the Crisis. The spirit of the whole European war now assumed a followed. It required in the minister a combination of sound sense and practi- 
bolder, loftier, and more triumphant form. A sudden conviction filled the! cal vigour—of deference forthe public feelings, yet respect for the laws—of 
general heart, that the fortunes of the field were about to change. Nations, promptitude in discovering national resources, and yet of firmness in repelling 
which had, till then, been only emulous in prostration to the universal con-| factious change. The head of the cabinet possessed those qualities. With- 
queror, now assumed the port of courage, prepared their arms, and longed to (out brilliancy, without eloquence, without accomplished literature ; still, no 
try their cause again in battle. The outcry of Spain. answered by the trumpet) man formed his views with a clearer intelligence ; and no man pursued them 
of England, pierced to the depths of that dungeon in which the intrigue and) with more steady determination. Perhaps disdaining the glitter of popularity 
the power of France had laboured to inclose the continental nations. The war no minister, for the last half century, had been so singularly exempt from all 
of the Revolution has already found historians, of eloquence and knowledge) the sarcasms of public opinion ‘The nation relied on his sincerity, honoured 
worthy of so magnificent an era of human change. But, to me, the chief ‘his purity of principle, and willingly confided its sa'ety to hands which none 
interest arose from its successive developments of the European mind The! |believed capeble of a stain 
whole period was a continued awakening of faculties, hitherto almost unknown.|| But the characters of trose three ministers were striking ina still higher 
in the great body of the people. The first burst of the Revolution, like the)\point of view. ‘Their qualities seem to have been expressly constructed to 
first use of gunpowder, had only shown the boundless force of a new element! meet the peculiar exigency of their times. Perceval —acute, strict, and wih 
of destruction. The Spanish insurrection showed its protec’ing and preserva- strong religious laxity in the cabinet had already enfeebled the defence of the 
tive power. The tremendous energy which seemed to defy all control, was) national religion. Castlereagh—stately, bold, and high-toned—to meet a 
there seen effecting the highest results of national defence, and giving proof of periot, when the fate of Europe was to be removed from cabinets to the field 
the irresistible strength provided in the population of every land. What nation,|and when he was to carry the will of England among sssembled monarchs. 
of Europe does not possess a million of men for its defence ; and what invader Liverpool—calm, rational, and practica! ; the man of conscience and common 
could confront a million of men on their own soil? Let this truth be felt, and sense—for the period, when the great questions of religion had been quie ed, 
——_ becomes hopeless, and war ceases to exist among men. | the great questions of the war had died with the war, and when the supreme 
or the first time in the history of war, it was discovered, that the troe| difficulty of government was, to reconcile the pressure of financial exigency 
force of kingdoms had been mistaken—a mistake which had lasted for a thou-, with the progress of the people—to invigorate the public frame withont infla- 
sand years; that armies were but splendid machines ; and tha!, while they ming it by dangerous innovation—and to reconstruct the whole commercial 
might be crushed by the impulse of machines more rapid, stronger, and more) constitution, without infringing on those principles which had founded the 
skilfully urged, nothing could crush the vigour of defence, while it was eup- prosperity of the empire. 
plied by a people. , At length the consummation came: the French empire fell on the field by 
The levee en masse of France was but the rudest, as it was the earliest.|\the hand of England All the sovereigns of Europe rushed in to strip the 
form: of the new discovery. There, terror was the moving principle. The: corpse, and each carried back a portion of the spoils. But the conqueror was 
conscription was the recruiting-officer. The guillotine was the commander \content with the trumph, and asked no more of glory than the liberation of 
who maneuvred the generals, the troops, and the nation. Yet, the revolution-|/mankind, . 
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While all was public exultation for this crowning event, fortune had not ne-! fall of the Roman empire—the war of the French Revolution—! think, that I 
glected to reward the gentler virtues of one worthy of its noblest gifts In my! can trace a divine protection, distinctly given to England as the champion of 
first campaign with the Prussian troups in France, I had intrusted to the care justice, honour, and religion. I offer butthe outime of this view ; bot to me 
of the old domestic whom I found in the Chateau de Montauban, an escritoire| the proof is cemonstrative.—'n every instance in which France aimed an es- 


and a picture, belonging to the family of Clotilde. The ol¢é man had disap pecial blow at England, that blow was retorted by an especial retribution ; . 


peared ; and [ took it for granted that he had been plundered, or had died. 'while her assaults on the continental kingdoms were made with triumphant 
But one day, after my return from one of those splendid en eriainments impunity. . 
with which the Regent welcomed the “Allied sovereigns, I found Clotilde 1 give the examples —The French expedition to Egypt was formed with the 
deeply agitated. ‘The picture of her relative wasbefore her, and she was ga | ‘express object of breaking down the influence of England in the East, and ulti- 
zing at its singularly expressive and lovely countenance with intense interest. mately subverting her Indian empire—that expedition was the first which tar- 
She flew into my arms. * [have longed for your coming,” said she, with) nished the military renown of the Republic, cost her a fleet, and lost heran 
glowing lips and tearful eyes, * to offer at least one proof of gratitude for’ army. Ofthe army which Napoleon led to Egypt, not a battalion returned to 
years ofthe truest protection, and the most generous love. Michelle, the Europe but as the prisoners of England ! 
husband of my nurse, has arrived ; and he tells me, that this escritoire contains) The French invasion of Spain was « blow aimed expressly at England. Its 
the title-deeds of my family. | was resolved that vou alone should open it | object was the invasion of England—the Spanish war broke down the military 
In the frame of that picture, in a secret drawer, is the key.’ The spriag was ‘renown of the Empire, and was pronounced by Napoleon to be the origin of his 
touched, the key was foand ; and in the little chest was discovered, untouched) ruin ! ‘ 
by chance or tine, the document entitling my beautiful and high-hearted wife|| The invasion of Russia was a blow aimed express/y at England. Its object 
to one of the finest possessionsin France. By a singular instance of good was the extinction of English commerce in the whole sea-line of the north— 
fortune, the property had noi been alienated, like so many of the estates of that invasion was punished by the ruin of the whole veteran army of France ! 
the noblesse ; and it now lay open to the claims of the original proprietorship | Napoleon himself at length met the troops of England. He met them with 
I hastened to Paris. My claim was acknowledged by the returned Bourbon, lan arrogant assumption of victory— Ah ! je les tiens, ces Anglais.” Never 
and Clotilde had the delight of unce more sitting under the vine and the fig- was presumption more deeply punished. This single conflict destroyed him ; 
tree of her ancestors. The domestic had made it the business of years to ob-| his laurels, his diadem, and his dynasty, were blasted together ! 
tain the means of reaching England. But the war had placed obstacles in his!) It is not Jess memorable, that during the entire Revolutionary war, France 
way every where, and he devoted himself thenceforth to the guardianship of was never suffered to inflict an injury on England ; with one exception—the 
his precious deposit, as the duty of his life. He was almost pathetic, in his| perfidious seizure of the English travelling in the French territories under the 
narration of the hazards to which it had been exposed in the perpetual convul-) safegnard of the Imperial passports. But this, too, had its punishment—and 
sions of the country, and in the rejoicing with which he fe't himself at last!\one of the most especial and characteristic retribution—Napoleon himself was 
enabled to place it in the hands of its rightful mistress, the last descendant of sent toa dungeon! By a fate unheard of even among fallen princes, the man 
the noble house of De Tourville.—But I had still to experience another gift of who bad treacherously made prisoners of the English was himself made a 
fortune. | prisoner, was delivered into English hands, was consigned to captivity In an 
On the evening of my birh-day, Clotilde had given arastic fete to the’ English island, and died the prisoner of England! 
children of her tenantry ; and ail were dancing in front of the chateau, with I speak of events like these, not in the spirit of superstition, nor in the fond 
the gaiety and with the grace which nature seems to have conferred as an presumption of being an interpreter of the mysterious ways of Providence. I 
especial gift on even the humblest classes of France. | record them, in a full consciousness of the immeasurable distance between the 
he day was one of the luxury of summer. The landscape before me wasa_ intellect of man and the wisdom of the supreme Disposer. But they convey, 
rich extent of plain and hill ; the fragrance of the vast gardens of the chateau at least to my own feelings, a confidence, a solemn secority, a calm yet ardent 
was rising as the twilight approached ; my infants were clustering round my| conviction, that chsnce has no share in the government of the world ; that the 
knee ; and in that thankfulness of heart, which is not less sincere for its nut) great tide uf things, in its rise and fall, has laws, which, if unapproached by 
being expressed in words, I came to the conclusion, that nu access of wealth, tne feebleness of human faculties, are not the less true, vast, and imperishable , 
or of honours, could add to my substantia! happiness at that hour. | that if, like the air, the agency of that ruling and boundless authority is invisi- 
My reverie was broken by the sound ofa ca/eche driving up the avenue. A! ble, we may yet feel its existence in its effects, rejoice in the acknowledgment 
courier alighted from it, who brought a letter with a black seal, addressed to of a power which nothing can exhaust, and take to our bosoms the high con- 
me. {twas from the family solicitor. My noble brother had died in Madeira ;|'solation. that the good of man is the supreme principle of the system. 
where he had gone in the hopeless attempt to recrait a frame which he bed | Men actively employed in public life, are strangely apt to think that there 
exhausted by a life of excess. In that hour, I gave him the regrets which be | is no progress outside their circle. But, an my return to Mortimer Castle, I 
longed to the tie of blood. I forgot his selfishness, and forgave his alienation.| found this conception amply confated. The world had moved as rapidly im 
I thought of him only as the remembered playfellow of my early days ; and| those shades, as in the centre of cabinets and courts. Time had done its work, 
could say in heart—* Alas, my brother!” The landscape before me at last||in changing the condition of almost every human being whom [ had known in 
sank into night ; and with feelings darkened like it, yet calm and still, | saw|/my early days The brothers and sisters, whom | had left children, were now 
the closing of a day which, painful as was the cause, yet called me to new//in the full beauty of their prime; my brothers showy and stirring youths ; my 
duties, gave me a stronger hold upon society, and placed me in that position’ ‘sisters fair and gentle girls, just reaching that period of life when the counten- 
which I fully believe to combine more of the true materials of happiness and) ance and mind are in their bloom together, and the highborn woman of Eng- 
honour than any other on earth—that ofan opulent English nobleman. and is the loveliest perhaps inthe world) The extravagance of my elder 


My brother, dying childless, had devolved the family estates to me, disbur- 
dened of the results of his prodigality ; but f had still much to ocevpy me, in 
restoring them from the neglect of years. ‘The life of the member of govern 
ment was now to alternate with the life ofthe country gentleman ; and my 
transfer to the House of Peers gave me the comparative leisure, essential to 
the fulfilment of the large and liberal duties which belong to the English land- 
holder. To cheer the country life by rational hospitality ; to make friends of 
those whom nature had made dependents ; to sustain those laws which bad 
turned England into a garden ; and to protect that “bold peasantry,’” who 
ought to be the pride, as they are the strength of their country ; to excite the 
country gentlemento the scientific study of the noblest of all arts, as it was 
the first, the cultivation of the soil ; to maintain among that gallant race a 
high sense of their purposes, their powers, and their position ; to invigorate 
the principles which had made them the surest defenders of the throne in its day 
of adversity ; and to fix in the minds by examples, more effectual than precept 
a solemn fidelity to the faith and to the freedom of their forefathers :—these 
were the objects which I pro»osed to myself, and which the loftiest intellect, or 
the amplest opulence, might be well employed in attempting to fulfil. 

Those objects had been placed before England, from the day when the light) 


\brother had dilapidated the provision intended for the younger branches of his 
|house. My habits, learned ina sterner school, enabled me to retrieve their 
fortunes, and I thus seeured a new tie to their regards. Justice is essential to 
jall gratitude, and I found them ready to pay the tribute, to the full. 

| Among my first visits was one to my old friend and totor, Vincent. I 
jfound him still resident on his living ; and with spirits, on which time had 
wrought no change. Years had passed lightly over his head. His eye was 
‘as vivid, and his mind as active as ever. He perhaps stoopeda little more, 
land his frame had lost something of that elasticity of step which had so often 
tried my young nerves in our rambling over the hill. But he was thesame 
jcordial, animated, and high toned being, in all his feelings, that I had seen 
‘him from the first hour. I found him in his garden, arranging, selecting, and 
lenjoyiog his flower-beds with all the spirit of a horticulturist, But he apolo- 
igised for what he termed, * its disorder.’’ ‘* For,” said he, “I have lost all 
my gardeners.” On my iovking doubtful, “ All my girls,” said he ** are gone ; 
jall married ; all wedded to ove neighbour or another. Such is the way in 
jwhich I have been left alone.” I made my condolences on his solitude, in 
\due form. “ Yet I am not quite solitary,” added the gay old man * after all ; 
jor my solitude depends upon myself. My girls are ali married to our squires, 


of the Reformation broke through the darkness of a thousand years, and her honest fellows, and some of them well enough offinthe world. But | made 
brow was first designed for the diadem. By those she was made the universal)/a stipulation, that none of them should marry out of sight from the gazebo on 
protector of Europe, in its day of fugitive princes and falling thrones ; avd by) the top of yonder lull; and whea I want their company, I have only to boist 
those alone will be erected round her, if she shall remain true to her allegiance, a flag. You see that! have not altogether forgotten my days of the sabre and 
a wall of fire, inthe days of that approachiag contest which shall bring the||the signal-post ; my telegraph works well, and 1 have them all trooping over 
powers of good and evil frout to front, in strength and hostility unknown before,| here with the regularity of a squadron.”’ 
and consummate the wars of the world. | The approach of winter made the castle a scene of increased liveliness. I 
Yet with those tranquil and retired pursuits, [ still took my share in the ac-| had always looked with strong distaste on the habit of flying to watering-places 
tivity of public life. [ was still a minister, and bore my part in the discussions, at the season when the presence of the leading families of a county is most 
of the legislature. But the great questions which had once sounded in my) important to the comforts of the tenantry, and to the iutelligent and social 
ear, like the call to battle in the ear of the warrior, had passed away. The) jintercourse of the higher ranks. | sent a request to Lafontaine and his wife, 
minds that ‘ rode in the whirlwind, and ruled the storm,’’ had vanished with, that they should perform their “ covenaut,” and venture tosee “ how Eng- 
the storm. The surge had gone down ; and neither the dangers of my ear-| lish life contrived to get through the dulness of its Decembers."" My request 
lier day, nor the powers which were summoned to resist them, were to be was countersigned by Clotilde, and this was irresistible. They came, and were 
found 1m the living generation. Yet, let it not be thought that [ regard the, received with a joyous welcome. They tov had undergove a change. Lafon- 
mind of England as exhausted, or even as exhaustible. ‘The only distinction] taine was graver, and was much the better for his gravity. He was now the 
between the veriods is, that one gave the impulse, and that the other only con-| sincere and kind-hearted being for which nature had intended him. The cex- 
tinues it. When peril comes again, we shail again see the developmeut of, combry of French early life had disappeared, and left behind it only that gene- 
power. We might as well doub: the existence of lightning, because the day) eral grace and spirit which makes the maturity of a foreign life its most interes- 
is serene, the sun shining, and no cloud rolls across the heaven. But when the, ting portion 
balance of the elements demands to be restored, we shall again be dazzled ty,, Mariamne was still more advantageously changed. Her wild vivacity was 
the flash, and awed by the thunder. less subdued than transformed into elegance of manner ; her features were 
But time has taught me additional lessons. [ have learned tosee a hand, still handsome, travel tad given ber knowledge, and her natural talents had 
in all its clouds, which guides man and kingdoms with more than human power. jbeen cultivated by the solitary hours, in which but for that cultivation she might 
In these remembrances, I have spoken but little of religion. It belongs to the, have sunk into the grave. She had brought with her, too, another remembrance, 
chamber more than to the council ; and it is less honoured than humiliated by, and one of that order which produces tue most powerful effect upon the whole 
being brought idly before men. But by that light I have been able to see, characterof woman. She had brought her first-born, a lovely infant, in which 
where pare minds have been blind) The man may be bewildered by the||her whole soul seemed to beabsorbed, and in which she already discovered 
glare of the torch in his hand, who would have found his way by trusting to the| more beauties and good qualities than fate or fortune had ever given to human 
milder lustre of the stars, In the great war of our time, the greatest since the|inature, But the centre of our circle, and the admiration and love of all, sat 
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my wife. my genero.s, noble, pure-spirited Clotilde. Time, too, had wrov ght, ‘being turned sideways, so that we could see her vehement action of grief as 
its change on her ; but it was only to give her deeper claims vn the feelings of she swayed her body backwards and forwards, clapping her hands. The voices 
a heart which could not imagine happmess without her. The herowe had joined in the wail, whick now rose wildly in the loud violence of sorrow, now 
wholly disappeared, and given place to the woman ; the character of resistance subsided into a low murmuring chant, re echoing, and at last dying away among 
to the shocks and frowns of fortune. which adversity had made essential! per the distant cloisters. 
haps to her being, had passed away with her day of suffering. She was now, The attitude of the two females was very graceful. They were seated on 
soft, mild, tender, and confiding She often remided me of some of those the broken fragments of ancient monuments, raised afew paces above the hum- 
plants which when exposed to the storm, contract and diminish their form and ble grave, over which they were waving their outspread arms, while they 
foliage ; but when sheltered, resume their original luxuriance and loveliness looked down into it with the greatest anguish. How dear an object did that 
Clotilde, in the sufferings of the emigration, in the terrors of the Revolution, grave perhaps contain! a husband—a mother—or it might be a son,—for one 
and in the march through the Vendee, might have perished, but for that lofti- of the women was old 
ness of sou! which was awakened by the exigency of the trial. But now sur We were struck bv the apparent absence of sorrow in the funeral procession. 
rounded with all the security of rank, and with opulence for her enjoyment, The countenances round the hearse were solemn, but there were no tears— 
and with love to cherish her, she disp'ayed the force of her nature only in the none of the sigas of grief usual on such occasions. Thiswas explained after- 
fondness of her affections. Thus surrounded, thus cheered, thus looked up to wards. The departed was a young girl of eighteen, who had died of fever: 
by beings whoin | loved : what had I to ask for more! Nothing. I here three days previously her father had been buried in the abbey, and a fortnight 
close my page of life. { still vividly retain all the sense of duty, all the feel before that her sister had died of the same complaint. The whole family had 
ing of patriotism, and all the consciousness, that age will neither dull my hear: had u. The wretched mother, widowed and bereaved of her children, had but 
towards those whom I have so long loved, nor shut up theirs to me. I believe just risen from her sick bed with five fatherless litle ones to provide for, and 
in the possibility of friendship untainted by selfishness, and Tam firm in the in expectation of the birth of a sixth in @ few weeks. 
faith of love that knows no decline 1 look round me, and am serenely happy | The poor broken hearted creature straggled hard to follow the remains of 
I look above me, and am sacredly thankful. her child as they were borne away from her door; but her kind neighbours 
ee prevented her making such an effort in her weak state. ‘Thus she was forced 
SCENES ON THE SHORES OF THE ATLANTIC. sehen dy Pepe ewe consolation, so prized in [reland, of seeing the last sad 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SOUVENIRS OF A SUMMER IN GERMANY.” 2 VOLS. NEWBY.) «& 4° she's poor, too, the crathur, God help her!” said a man who stood by ; 
These graceful volumes are the result of an autumn residence on the wes “ twas hard enough for her to buy the coffin for them that are gone, let alone 
tern coast of Ireland. Nothing can be more purely feminine than their spirit | provide for what he’s pleased to leave her, and another coming.”’ 
Its influence may be traced in the slightest sketches of nature or life. They’ The view of the abbev from the place where we rejoined the carriage was 
have not the sternness of reality, the bold and rugged outlines of naked truth, beautiful, and the scene within its enclosure full of interest. even at that dis- 
but are shaded and softened by the delicacy and elegance of the author's wind. tance. The sober, gray colouring of the old ruins with their rich and graceful 
They are tinged by hues of sentiment and feeling ; and resemble in their gen- draperies of dark ivy, contrasted finely with the bright and varied hues of the 
eral effect those pleasing drawings from a lady's portfulio, in which, as by @ groups gathered under the walls and seated in picturesque attitudes among 
kind of instinct, those objects only are represented which are beautiful in shade the moss covered graves. The blue mantles and snow-white head-gear of the 


and outline, while all that is rugged and harsh is subdued or avoided. 

It would hardly be fair to take these “scenes” as literally correct. Some- 
thing must be allowed for p'ay of fancy, something for the warm colouring of 
a cultivated mind, delighting to picture objects according to its wishes. 11) all 
works of the imagination we rarely fail to trace the influence of sex. The 
distinction in mind is as marked as in form. In the one strength, in the other 
tenderness. The same piece of music is indifferently emphasized according as 


it is played by a male or female hand) With the latter the notes have less 


sharpness, but are more blended ; the air has less character, but more feeling 
So the same view wears a different aspect, as the pencil is held in a stronger 
or softer grasp; and the same country varies in its general appearance and 
characteristics as viewed by a stern and piercing, or tender and sympathising 

lance. 
The author, with a natural love for the poetic and the picturesque, finds in! 
her autumn sojourn on the coast of Clare ample scope for the gratification of 
her tastes. The peasant girls have ** Madonna-like faces ” and twine their hair, 
in Grecian knots. The boys are “models for Muriilo.” The pillars of old 
abbeysseem to mourn in the pale moonlight for the departure of the glories 
in which they once bore part. ‘The Irish cottage is made beautiful by the love 
and affection that hover round its hearth. Trees and valleys are sanctified by 
fairy breath or legends of ancient superstition. The simplest incidents, of life) 
are so disposed and represented as to present pictures perfect in expression and) 
grouping. The giant cliffs are touched and tinted with exquisite vegetation | 
The waves thunder on the beach, chenting a requiem for the departing soul o! 
some hardy seaman lost in the storm, or softly murmur an accompaniment to’ 
lovers’ vows. 

We must support our view by a few extracts, which will better explain the 
character of the book, and show the author's power of delicate and finished 
description. We begin with 

AN IRISH FUNERAL. 

After taking leave of our kind host at Dromoland we started for Ennis ; and 
on our way stopped at Quin Abbey, and spent some time in exploring the ruin, 
than which nothing can be more beautiful or picturesque. It was impossible 
to walk through the cloisters without being imbued with those solemn feelings, 
that silent awe, which the view of the crumbling wrecks of time is calculated 
to inspire. There were the dim shadowy aisles, the broken gothic windows, 
tapes tried with ivy, through which the light fell on ruined altars and ancient 
dilapidated tombstones,—the heaps of mouldering bones and shattered skulls, 
—the graves beneath our feet of generations long passed away ;—all these im- 
ages of the nothingness of man could not fail to impress the mind with serious- 
ness. Mine was quite given up to the sober solemnity of the scene, when J) 
was suddenly startled by a tall figure in blue, with a white nun-like drapery 
over the head, gliding round the sharp angle of a cloister, sinking in a kneeling 
posture on one of the tombstones, aad remaining there as fixed and motionless’ 
as the marble beneath. 

It is astonishing at some moments, and in some moods, how slight a thing 
has power to startle one! My imagination was busy with the past ; and if one 
of its shadowy spectres had risen from the gray sepulchre at that instant, |) 
could not have been much more electrified than | was by the sudden appari- 
tion of the silent figure on the tombstone. 

The apparition, however was soon followed by others: peasants in long blue 
or scarlet mantles, white caps or kerchiefs tied over their heads, came pouring 
into the abbey ; they belonged to a village funeral procession which we had, 
passed on the road ; and the effect of these figures scattered about the aisles,| 
or kneeling motionless in silent prayer on the tombstones, their long cloaks! 
falling in graceful drapery around them, was exquisitely picturesque. 

The custom at funerals among the Irish, of each going to weep and pray) 
over the grave of “ their own” is a very touching one. We stood watching 
the groups as they entered the aisle, every face wearing a solemn expression ; 
and saw them separate to the right and left, each to her own dear spot, where 
afer making the sign of the cross on her forehead, she sank in a statue-like 
attitude of prayer. 

Every thing was still save the occasional pattering of footsteps over the! 
graves, and along the cloisters, when the mournful chant of the death-wail| 
sounded in our ears. We turned to that part of the ruins whence it proceeded 
and climbed up a sort of altar or monument, over which was a large gothic 
window curtained with ivy. 

Looking throuzh this window, we saw beneath us two figures, one dressed 


together, bent over a grave, One of the women had her back to us, the other 


‘women, with here and there a bright scarlet or crimson cloak, a brown stuff 
dress, or blue checque apron and red shawl, formed a very national and inter- 
esting variety of colouring. 

| On a rising ground behind, stood a group of men in their gray frieze coats ; 
‘and in front, a conspicuous «nd touching object was the young gul's coffin, ly- 
ing waiting to be removed into the narrow receptacle out of which the men 
were digging and throwing up the earth. . 

_ This is admirably described. The drapery—the setting-——is, perhaps the au- 
ithor’s own, but there is evident truth in the leading features of the sketch: the 
coffin and the carriage—the grieving mother and the pitving, yet not too much 
‘concerned spectators—the sad procession and the beautiful view—are as faith- 
ful to life as that clever sketch, by Leech, in“ The Chines,” of ladies drawirg 
|a wretched peasant and his ruined cottage. 

| A few pages further on we have a merrier scene, where the peasantry are 
employed in works connected with a lead mine, and we have glimpses of 


| THE HAPPY LIFE OF IRISH INDUSTRY 


| We were glad to move off toa merry scene at a little distance. Upwards 
loftwenty women and girls were sitting squatted together in a row, as close as 
‘they could fit on a sort of narrow wooden bench or table. In front of this bench 
jwas a stream of water, in which a number of young men and boys were wash- 
ling the stones and ‘ead ore in tubs, the contents of which they emptied on the 
joench before the women. It was the business of the latter to pick up the 
|s'ones, separating those which contained the ore from the refuse, which they 
‘threw away, flinging it over their shoulders in a heap behind the bench. They 


‘lcould only make use of one hand, so close were they packed together 


Never was there a merrier parry ; ali chatting, laughing, and bandying jests 
with the young men who were some bringing the stones in wheelbarrows, oth- 
ers filling the tubs, while more were washing and emptving the ore on the 
bench. They all looked more like people in the full glee of a holiday festival, 
khan engaged in a laborious occupation to gain their daily bread. How unlike 
ithe toil-worn faces inan English factory! And yet the costume of most of 
them spoke the extreme of poverty; such an ingenious combination of shreds and 
patches! Some of the garments looked as if a guod fit of laughter would have 
shaken the whole concern to pieces. 

I could not help thinking, as I looked at all these countenances so full of fue 
and glee, of a passage in a tour through Ireland | had seen the night before at 
Dromoland. After an eloquent descent, in the usual strain, on the 
‘miseries of the Irish peasantry, the sapient writer went on to speak of the * eves 
bent on the ground :’’ the ‘dull cold apathy of despair,” &c , depicted on the 
faces of the poor. No wonder for English readers to be misled, when such at- 
terly false and dolorous pictures are drawn of the most light-bearved and 
laughter-loving people on the face of the earth ! 

The dress and colouring of this group were so picturesque, that one of our 
travellers took out her drawing materials and began making a sketch. This 
produced great excitement among the party :—curious, eager looks, blushing, 
tittering, whispering, and a little flutter of gratified vanity among the young 
ones. One roguish, merry-faced girl at the end of the bench, was in absolute 
agonies of delight. 


1] noticed a very lovely creature in the centre of the row with a perfect 


Madonna countenance and glossy black hair, over which a white handkerchief 
was gracefully draped. She was certainly very pretty, and a fine young man 
who was washing the ore seemed to think so too, for he invariably plunged 
his tub in the part of the stream exactly opposite her, and always emptied it at 
her feet, instead of moving about to supply the wants of every one indifferently, 


‘jas the othersdid. I remarked a great deal of pretty coyness on her part, and 


with all her Madonna face, she was a bit of a coquette ; for once, during the 
bustle caused by the sketch, the youth took advantage of the attention being 
withdrawn, and ventured to whisper across the bench something too aflection- 
ate, [| suppose, when she gathered up a handful of the gravel before her, and 
threw it at him, with a sort of half frowning, half encouraging playfulness. 

With all her poetic sentiment the author is often shrewd and playful, as wit- 
ness her sketch of 

THE IRISH WAITER. 

Nothing goes so much against the grain of an Irish waiter, or indeed any of 
he fraternity, no matter to what country he belongs, as to confess ignorance 
upon any one point under the sun. “ | don't know,” is a phrase he can by no 
means digest. 


last 


in ascarlet mantle, with a white cloth thrown over her head, who were ote J was greatly amused by a dislogue between my father and the waiier here 
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* You have a table d’hote in this hotel—have you not?” 

“* Why, ye es, sir—that is—yes, we have, sir,” added the man boldly, de- 
termined to put a face om the matter, and evidently makinga desperate 
plunge in the dark. 

there one now ?”’ 

“ Ob, I dare say, sir. I'll inquire. I’m sure anything you want you can 
have, sir :—always well supplied here, sir.” 

** Bot the table d’hote, I suppose, is only in summer ?” 

“Can't exactly say what's the season ; but we often have it, very often sir. 
T'll speak to the landlord, or to the cook—perhaps to-day you wish——”’ 


My father started a little at the power attributed to him of forming a table de 


hote by his sole will and pleasure. 

* What I wish to know,” he said, “is whether there be one now in the ho- 
tel, and at what hour in case any of our party should like to join it ”’ 

This was too much for the poor waiter. He shuffled and evaded, but in 
vain; there seemed nothing for it but to admit the humiliating fact, that the 
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| The girl crossed over, and said something to the strangers in Irish. She re- 
turned in an instant, and, oh relief !—the drowned man did belong to Kilrush. 
'“*Glory be to God !”” murmured the pilot's wife, and she buried her face in 
her apron, and remained motionless for several minutes. When at length she 
raised her head, the poor woman gazed round upon her children with an ex- 
pression of countenance which I cannot describe, but shall never forget ; until 
reproaching herself apparently for this selfish joy, a shade of the deepest con- 
‘cern came over her features, as she exclaimed, “God Almighty comfort the 
wife and the children that are left alone and sorrowful on their cabin floor this 
day!” 

The effect of this little scene, which was really breathless while it lasted, 
had passed away long before the lightning clouds gave us hopes of being able 
lto quit the pilot's roof. At length, however,we prepared for moving; and 
when we did so, there was evidently great disappointment in the family. We 
‘had latterly remarkéd some little bustle among them—sundry inquiring peeps 
into the pot on the fire, taking down and wiping of plates on the dresser, &c. 


word “ table d’hote” was Greek to him. After many very hard twistings of This was now accounted for by an exclamation from the pilot’s wife :— 


the far from white napkia in his hand, and sundry hemmings and coughings 
he said with much reluctance. 

** Why, sir, I really beg pardon. I—I—of course I know what you mean ; 
but I don’t exactly,” (with an extraordinary emphasis on the ‘ exactly,’) ‘J 
don’t quite ezactly,—that is to say—underst and, —I——"” 


My father extricated the poor waiter from his embarrassment in a moment,) 


by explaining ; but he was evidently much mortified at having been forced to 
confess his ignorance of anything ; and departed from the room with considera- 
bly less importance than that with which he had flourished into it a few min- 
utes before. 

A COTTAGE INTERIOR. 

There was something. indeed, in the whole scene, and the sensation it inspired, 
altogether indescribable. The rain had began to fall again, but we scarcely 
perceived it, until its increasing violence and the darkening skies warned us to 
look for shelter. ‘This we found ina pilot's cottage, where we were most 
hospitably received, and the best chairs and stools it afforded soon placed for 


us round a brightly blazing turf of fire, the warmth of which contrasted de- 


lightfully with the numbing air outside, and the chill of our damp garments 
A comely looking young woman, the pilot’s wife, did the honours of her hum. 
ble abode with a graceful courtesy that would have become a higher sphere 


| And are you going! Just now, too, when the potatoes will be done in a 

minute! We were thinking, may be you'd like to taste a few piping hot off 
| the boil this cold day, with a dish of fresh mackarel just caught—not an hour 
| outof the water. Do now, gentlefolks, stay a while. They'll be ready smo- 
king on the table for you in a minute. 

We were obliged to decline the good dame’s hospitable offer, and to resist 
the temptations, of the fresh mackarel and nice smiling potatoes. An interval 
of fair weather was a thing not to be lost on such a day as this; so after a 
cordial interchange of kind wishes with our friends in the cottage, we sallied 
lout once more to the cliffs. 

' We could with pleasure quote much more from these’ pleasing volumes. 
‘They have the delicacy of touch, tbe smoothness of surface, the transparency 
‘of appearance, and the variety of effect of a water-colour gallery. We have 
| extracted enough to show their character and merit, and must now leave them 
'to the public appreciation. They are among the lightest and pleasantest 
sketches of Ircland we have lately taken up, and are written in avery charming 
spirit; albeit, a severer critic might object that its expression was somewhat 
| too conventional. 


i THE BLACK PROPHET. 


When I looked at her cheerful, placid countenance, and saw her eyes brighten I was quartered at Berhampore, in the —th native infantry, inthe year 18— ; 
with joy as she spoke of her husband's return, who she told us, “had been out) the King’s —th foot made up the garrison. A better set of men and officers 
from her three days, and was to be back, with God's blessing, that night.” | were never collected together. The greatest harmony existed between us ; the 


felt a dreadful pang. We had just heard before leaving Kilkee, that a pilot 
was off Kilrush that morning. Could it be possible that this was the man? and 
if not, might not a similar calamity perchance one day befal the owner of this 
little home, and the happy wife, now so full of hope and expectation, have her 
heart rung by tidings equally disastrous? So great are the perils of the deep 
and the risk of those who “ uccupy their business in great waters.” 

It would be difficult to see a more perfect subject for a picture than the in- 
terior of the cottage where we were now seated, It combined the sober de- 
tails of domestic comfort that live on the canvas of Teniers, withthe wild and 


picturesque features of a genuine [rish cabin. Opposite the fire-place stood a) 


dresser, whose shelves supported a goodly display of many coloured deif; and 
over a press beside it was a pile of blue home-made flannel, and an equally 
substantial roll of linen, that told a pleasant tale of housewife industry and 


comfort. ‘The bedstead with a quaint looking little wooden cradle beside it, 


occupied nearly one side of the cabin. A fishing net hanging in loose festoons, 
formed a graceful drapery round the walls ; and various implements of warfare 
ainst the finny tribe were suspended over the wide chimney. Two large 
bundles of peeled rushes, whose snowy whiteness contrasted well with the 
dark rafters, hung from the roof, together with strings of dried fish, a trece of 
onions, coils of rope of various sizes, and skeins of worsted and flaxen thread 
ready for the weaving. The fire, asI said before, burnt most brightly—ii was 
indeed a pile of living, glowing heat, surmounted by a large pot bubbling and 
boiling away right merrily, from out of which the potatoes peeped through the 
steam, looking very tempting with their thin skins and smiling mealy faces. 

The still life was not more interesting than the group of living figures 
gathered within the cottage Its inmates comprised three generations. ‘There 
was the wrinkled grand-dame, her grey hair parted smoothly beneath the am- 
ple frill of a cap as white as snow ; the buxom mistress of the house, and three 
children. The youngest of these was sleeping soundly in the curious little 
wooden cradle before mentioned ; the next, a sweet little rosy-faced, merry. 
eyed boy, about four years old, was crouching at his grandmother's feet, and 
peeping slyly at the strangers from out of the sheltering folds of her apron; 
while a steady-looking little girl watched the progress of the potatoes and fish 
that were on the fire for dinner. 

As soon as we were seated the women resumed the employment which our 
entrance had interrupted. They were busily engaged in preparing wool for 
the manufacture of a piece of frieze to be made into a Sunday suit for the 
* gude-man.”” There was something for every one to do. The old crone 
in the chimney corner had a pile of wool before her, which she was unravel. 
livg for the pilot's wife, who performed the operation of carding ‘The wool 
fell in soft and snowy flakes from the rough discipline of the cards, and was 
handed over to two young girls, who had been hired by the day to spin it, and 


who stood behind their ample wheels, which they kept revolving with almost)! 


ceaseless activity. They were as pretty asthey were industrious, these spin- 
ning maidens; one of them especially, a modest-looking creature, with the 
bluest downcast eyes and whitest teeth imaginable. 

The rain was still descending in a straight heavy-down pour, and several 
persons came crowding into the cabin for shelter, where they remained grouped 
round the door. At last twomen entered, who seemed from their dress to be 
seafaring people They began to talk to the others, and appeared to be tel. 
ling something very interesting, to judge from the circle of eager listeners 
that closed round them. The conversation being in Irish, we could not un. 
derstand what it was about, until a look at the pilot’s wife revealed the subject 
in amoment. Her face—I shall never forget it! The wool cards had fallen 
from her hands, when the men began to speak ; and there she sat breathless, — 
her straining eyes rivetted on the speakers, her lips apart and quivering, and 
the colour now mounting to her brow, and dying away leaving her face ghastly 
white ; her whole frame shook with suspense and agony, and the big drops 
gathered on her forehead 

“ They are speaking of the pilot who was drowned this morning, are they 
not?” we exclaimed. ‘ Perhaps he belonged to Kilrush ; most likely he did 
—it was off Shattery he was lost. Do ask,” we said to one of the girls who 
was spinning—for the poor woman seemed unable to utter a word—“ do ask 


many feuds which arise between her Majesty's troops and those of the company 
were unknown amongst us. The grand objects of our society seemed to amuse, 
‘and be amused. Jn India the evenings always pass pleasantly enough, but the 
mornings often hang heavily on our hands Racket and billiards are the only 
‘pastimes for idle persons These, however interesting at first, become dull by 
frequent repetition ; and, as we have no books, as in Europe, to fly to, no power 
‘of walking or of riding out under the broiling sun, the hours between breakfast 
and dinner time often seem so wearisome, as to force the person fond of ex- 
citement to seek out new sources of enjoyment. 

I was lolling on my cane couch smoking my hookah, alternately glancing at 
the punkah (an object about the size and form of the leaf of an English screen, 
which, being suspended to the ceiling by ropes, is swung to and fro by an at- 
\tendant, in order to create an artificial breeze) over my head, and the often- 
‘read pages of anold ‘Gentleman's Magazine,’ when my head bearer walked 
in, and requested leave to absent himself for an hour. 

In England such a demand would not have surprised me ; but in Bengal 
‘such a solicitation was so novel, I could not help asking the man his reasons for 
\wishing to go out, especially at an hour when he might be required to attend 
palanquin. 

“Jt is to go to the bazaar, sahib,” replied the man. 

‘** You wish to make purchases there ; if so, why not wait til! a later hour?” 
*‘Such is not my wish. I do not go there to buy anything, sahid.”’ 

“To see your family, then?” 

, “No, saheb; | have no family there. My surviving relatives are at Moor- 
shedabad ” 

“What do you, then, go to seek?” 

The man hesitated a moment ere he replied, 

«| wish to consult the Brahmin Jesserie Poore.” 

| And who is this Jesserie ?” 

| “The great soothsayer, saiib. He who knows and foretells the destiny of 
every disciple of Vishnou.”’ 

“ And you believe in his power ?”’ 

‘* Sahib?” replied he interrogatively, as if doubting the possibility of the 
iquestion [ had put. 

“« Can he also predict the fate of Europeans?” 
| “No, sahib ; nor will he ever hold converse with them. He is forbidden to 
ido so by a vow.” 

* Still 1 should like to go and see him.” 

| Impossible.” 

| Athought suddenly struck me. I ordered my palanquin, which in a few 
minutes stood ready in my verandah. 

* Take me to Jesserie’s,” said J, as | jomped in. 

| My head bearer approached, and bowing his head, he lowly muttered, “ [ 
thave already said to my master that the Brahmin will not receive the white 
istranger.”” 
_ “T know it; so hark ye, take me to the door of the place where this Jesserie 
lives, where I can see all that passes. On your way undo some of your cum- 
\berbands (livery sashes) and turbans, close the doors of the palanquin, and set 
jit down carelessly, as if it were empty; and, if asked, say you have left me at 
ithe racket court, and on your way home you have stopped to learn your future 
fortune. Nay—not a word. There is a rupee for you; and mind, make him 
tell you your fate, and let me be near enough to hear it.” And so saying, to 
stop all further remonstrance, I closed the doors, and crying out, ** Geldi” (go 
ee was soon en route for the bazaar. 

According to my orders, I was soon set down at the open entrance of the 
mud hovel in which the “ wise man” sat, squatted on his calves, with half a 
dozen natives smoking their hubble bubbles (the lowest grade of hookah) round 
ihim. By peeping through the Venetian bliuds in the panel of my palanquin, I 
was enabled to see and hear all that passed ; so, peering out, | began eagerly 
to glance around me 

The Brahmin (or “holy man,”’ for he was not, I believe, a regular priest) 
sat perfectly silent in the centre of the floor, with his eyes firmly fixed on an 


whether the man did not belong to Kilrush !” 


opening in the roof, as if mentally piercing the sky which was perceptible 
through the aperture. His right arm was fixed straight up, and the finger-nails 
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of his doubled fist had grown throngh the back of it This, | am aware, may! walking along the road to Moorshedabad, when some miscreant had come be- 
appear improbable to a European ; but there are few who have been in Irdia) and him. end stabbed him to death. 

that have not seen similar self inflicted tortures. the consequence of early reli |, The colonel desired me to accompany him to the spot where the barbarous 
gious vows. Tie man before me had held up his arm probably from his very! |act had taken place, in order to inquire into it; we therefore mounted our horses, 


earliest youth: it had now grown in that position. Unless it were broken. no— 
thing could again bring it down. His clenched hand had probably been cotem- | 
porary with the other distortion; for he seemed to feel no pain, though, as 1 
said before, the nails had grown actually through the flesh. and come out at the 


back of hishand, His cheeks showed the scars of many self inflicted gashes 


jand galloped off 

We had scarcely proceeded half a mile when we met a party of the —th, 
hearing the body of their murdered comrade on a rough bier made of the bran- 
iches of trees 1he dead man had received severa! stabs inthe back A tear 
might be seen in the eye of more than one present, as we examined the corpse. 


He was perfectiy naked from head to foot, but wore a strange-looking necklace) A low murinured threat of vengeance, if the assassin was ever found, was fer- 


and armlet, with a very large rough turquoise round his neck He was evi 
dently very tall, though, in his present posture, I could not accurately tell his, 


‘height. His age was about sixty. 

When my sedar-bearer approached and made known his wishes, the holy 
man, ere he replied to him, muttered several prayers; then taking a small 
earthenware pot of water, he dipped his fingers in i, and sprinkled some on the 
ground, and some on the foreknowledge seeker; then throwing some yellow 


powder into a few hot ashes which stood beside him, he began muttering ex- | 
tremely fast a number of adjurations, which were of course unintelligible to) 


me, rolling his eyes abyut all the time like a furious maniac. The incantations 
complete, the following was about the substance of his queries and prognos- 
tics :— 

“ You are unhappy 

“Tam.” 

** You have lost your children?” 

“ T have.” 


vently muttered by the bystanders. 
| We again remounted our horses, and went on, desirous of seeing the spot 
jwhere the murder had been committed. Before we reached it, however, we 
perceived acrowd of English and natives. (ne of them, seeing us approach, 
iran forward to meet us. He told us that they had found and seized the assassin 
‘still armed with the weapon of destruction, and were now bringing him invo 
ithe cantonments. 
_ The next person who came upto us brought with him the death-desling 
blade. Imagine, readers, if vou can, my horror un behulding the very sword I 
had Jo-t in the morning,—a loss I had related at breakfast to the colonel, to 
whom I now turned to tell the fact of the identity of the weapon before us, 
when, to my additional grief and amazement, | saw in the prisoner before me 
jmy long-tried and attached sedar-hearer!—his cumberband, his turban, still 
smeared with the blood of his victim. My once valued and trusted servant 
stood before me a self-convicted and confessed murderer! 

* You did this dreadful deed ?”’ cried I, rushing up to him, unwilling to be- 


“ Your wife is sick-—your mind is sore—no riches accumulate beneath your jlieve io the possibility of such an occurrence. 
roof.’’ Ay, sahth.” 


None.” “ And why?” 
** Vet your master is kind, and your own health good.” ss You know, sahib” 
“ Yes.” i} “Trecoiled with surprise. The bystanders looked on me, as if demanding 


“ What is your desire with me? I tell you the present—would you know) |an explanation. The criminal saw my astonishment; he continued :— 
more t” || ‘You alone were present when the holy Jesserie told me of the evil eye. 
“ T would.” :|The soldier | slew was the first white person I beheld after gun-fire this morn- 
“ What seek you to know !” ‘ling. I had fled frora your quarters, that the lot might not fall on you, my dear 
“ The cause and remedy of those evils which beset me.” jimaster. I took with me your sword, and, feeling convinced that the soldier [ 
Here he dropped the rucee I had given him close to the Brahmin, who af-||tirst met possessed the evil eye, which Jesserie told me was the cause of all my 
fected not to notice it, but began again muttering his incantations, and throwing |Woes, I slew him. My family may now rest quiet, and in happmess: the spell 
his yellow powder around him. Suddenly he started up, twisting quickly round||is removed. As to me, I know iny fate,—I wich not tw avoid it. The holy 
and ruund ; at length he stopped with his face towards the east, and, after a)|"an foretold it: you heard him, sahib.” ra 
few apparently painful convulsions, desired the sedar to propound such ques || | confess the man’s calmness filled me with superstitious awe, and made me 
tions as he thought fit. | for a moment almost believe in the tenets of predestination. 
** How long have I to live?” | The soothsayer’s predictions were literally fulfilled. My unfortunate sedar- 
“Seven days,” unhesitatingly replied the sage. bearer was hanged on a gibbet near Berhampore, on the seventh day from that 
** What cause shal] occasion my death ?” jon which his fate had been foretold by the Bleck Prophet ! 


“ Vengeance for the wrongs you now suffer.” EEE 


* By whom are those wrongs brought !” | TWELVE MONTHS’ SERVICE IN WESTERN 


“ The evil eye of a stranger.” 
“A native of Bengal 7” | AFRICA.——By cart. L. INDIA REGIMENT. 
SLAVE TRADE 


* No; a white man.” | 

“And when shall th®se persecutions cease *" ‘| Notwithstanding the combined fleets of England, France, and America on 

*“ Only when the evil eye is closed for ever.” ‘| he Western Coast of Africa; the strenuous exertions Lo suppress the slave 

“ And how shall I recognize that eye '” ‘\trede; the numerous captures mnade; the vigilant watching 0: every creek, 

“Tis the eye of the first white man you behold to-morrow after éope duggar|\river, and harbour ; the penalties exacted, and the fines enforced: notwith. 
(gun fire)—I think it is a soldier's. Beware of it, and begone.” | standing the plausible assurance of Spain, that faithful to her treat es and true 

And the soothsayer fell flat on his face, and began quickly uttering a string! to her word, in consideration of the four hundred thousand pounds paid into her 
of prayers. treasury by Great Britain so:me twenty-six years ago, and the no less repeated 

n a few moments my servant appeared, plunged in profound meditation, a* | and no doubt equally true assertions of Portugal, that bot Governments depre- 
if arguing within his own mind the probability or improbability of the Brah-| \cate and abhor the slave trade ; that their sunjects have ceased to engage in 
min’s assertion ; then suddenly turning round, he beckoned to his companions | ithe hateful traffic ; wad that they are willing, bay anxious, to co-operate with 
and in less than a quarter of an hour! was sgain at home, puffing away at my lthe other European powers to crush and annihilate n—the number of human 
hookab. |ibeings kidnapped and torn from (heir country, and transported across the broad 

I spent a short time vainly endeavouring to point out to my sedar the folly of | \tlantic to chsins and slavery, to drudgery and wretcheduess, aud to perpetu- 
believing in a palpable impostor, the danger of giving ear to such folly and non-| ‘ate bondage to their offspring, form a frightful! and bloody item in the records 
sense. He only shrogged his shoulders, bowed low, and held his tongue. J)\of modern times ; and from thirty to forty thousand unbappy Africans may fair- 
could elicit no answer from him, and I evidently perceived the words of the! lly be said to be expatriated from the Jand of their foretathers to the foreign 
fortune teller had taken deep root in his mind. \islave markets annually. 

At mess that day | told the story to several of my brother officers, who) Vessels of every size, form, and description—from the lofty bark to the mis- 
agreed on a future day to accompany me, and to try to induce the holy man tolerable sloop; from the well-armed well manned raking felucea, relying upon 
foretel our fate. — \ her desperate crew and swift pair of heels. to the low black-bull coffin stealing 

The next morning I was startled from my sleep by hearing the heavy volleys jalong the coast, under the cloak of night and eluding the cruisers by ber insig- 
of infantry, caused by the troops, who on this day were to fire a feu de joie in| |nificance—are employed in this disgraceful and repulsive trade ; and outcasts 
honour of the royal birthday. Now, as } ought to have been present on the tof all nations—desperate ana heartiess adventurers, those lost to home, to coun 
occasion, this loud notice that I was fully half an hour too late was anything iy, to religion, to God—pursue with energy and avidity, and prosecute with 
but agreeable ; sol started up in my bed. and began roaring loudly (for we. skill, perseverance, and unmitigated cruelty, the monstrous trapsportation of 
have no bells in officers’ bungalows) for my sedar, whose duty it was to awake |\yman beings from Africa to the Brazils, Cuba, Porto Rico, and other colonies 
me, with the kind intention of introducing my English horsewhip to his Beo |\in the New World. The increased cultivation of sugar, and other tropical pro- 
galee shoulders After shouting at least a dozen times, my didmu/gur en-||ductioas ; the prospect of the British market being thrown open to foreign pro- 
tered. \idvee, or the present restrictions curtailed and the duties lessened, have given 

“* Where is the sedar-bearer '” Ne fresh impetus to the foreign cultivator. The facility, and economy. and cer- 

“T know not, sahib.”’ } jtanty of raising this produce by means of siave labour, and the consequent 

“ Desire him to come here directly.” lability, not only to rival and compete with our colonies where free labour is 

The man went out, and returned in a short time afterwards. ased, but to undersell them to a considerable extent: the relaxed and awless 

** Sahib, the sedar is nowhere to be found. I have vainly sought him every-|'state of many of the misnamed Governments im South America, renders the 
where : he has not been seen this morning.” slave trade an object for encouragement, a matter of guiden speculation, a 

* Well, then, assist me to dress as quickly as you can But mark me well. moans of acquiring wealth in a briet space of time, which leaves the dull plod 
—by the waters of the Ganges, and the hundred arms of Vishnou, I'll chaw- \Jing paths of regular commerce far, far bebind, and preseuts charms beyond 
buck (horsewhip) him, as an example to all idle, bad servants.” ‘measure, to men little annoyed with qualms of conscience or harrassed by 

My toilet completed, I calied for my sash and sword, which in this hot cli. philanthrophic feelings, and who langh to scorn all laws divine or human ; who 
mate we were allowed to wear with a white jacket and foraging cap. The e:ther disbelieve in, or are reckless of, the consequences of the former and de- 
first was brought to me, but the second could nowhere be found ; the belt and ; ght in the exciting and tumultuous life passed in defiance of and in baffling 
the scabbard were in their regular places, but the sword itself was missing | the latter. 

This was indeed most strange ; but. fancying that some one had plaved me a! Jn the short space of the first eight months which I passed on the Western 
trick, [ borrowed that of my next neighbour who was on the sick list. and ‘Coast of Afrca upwards of twelve prizes were brought to Sierra Leone, and all 
hastened off to make the best excuses [ could to our commanJant, who, being condemned by the mixed Commission Court Three of these vessels had car- 
a good-natured man, not only forgave me, but invited me to breakfast | goes of slaves, amounting altogether to eleven or twelve hundred ; the remain- 

e colonel had a pretty daughter and an English billiard table, so I amused! ing nine were fitted up in the usual way, and captured on their route to the 
myself till late in the afternoon; when, just as I was leaving his house, | was jcoast, or while lingering in its precincts for slaves to be embarked for trans- 
horrified by the report being brought in of the marder of a European soldier, portation. Twelve prizes sound well and largely ; but, in reality, what are 
a circumstance almost unprecedented. The body had not been rifled: it could they! Nothing—intrinsically nothing ; their value to their owoers is not wor- 
not have, therefore, been committed with any idea of robbery ; and, as the de- thy of athought Most of the vessels had paid for themselves over and over 
ceased was known to be a quiet, peaceable soldier, it was out of the question! ‘again: if they conveyed their cargoes from the coast well and good ; but as 
that the assassination could have arisen out of any quarrel or previous ill will.| mere transports it was in reality too trifling to even merit opposition to “their 
It seemed, from the account given, that the poor fellow must have been quietly condemnation, except for appearance sake. Nay, I question much if such ves- 
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sels are not often used as masks, blinds to engage the attention ef the cruisers ‘at night, near the moutn of a famed slave river, and when morning dawned, to 
pied, the slaver runs her the surprise and delight of her crew. they saw a large dark brigantine close to 
cargo to the destined port. ‘them. It was in vain torun; a single broadside must have sunk their neigh- 

When a captured slaver drops anchor, the first measure adopted is for the bour ; so the slaver, complete and ready for her homeward cruize, was speed- 
medical visitor to go on board, who examines and reports upon the state of the ily a prize. She had six hundred and twenty negroes on board ; of these, five 
slaves ; and in every instance, disease, produced by the famine, cruel usuage, hundred and forty-five were brought to Sierra Leone, all emaciated and miser- 
and one hundred ard seventy-nine had to be sent at once to the hospital, 


and the suflocating space they have been crammed into, with the accumulation able, 
of filth and dirt and the pestilental fetid atmosphere they have inhaled, is found as disease, produced from famine, the craw-craw, covered them with ulcers. 
to have infected a large proportion of the people. The sick are speedily dis- 'Tne exertions of our cru zers have no doubt diminished the slave-trade, but in 


embarked and removed to the hospital at Kersey, a distance of three miles avery trifling degree ; the native powers, considering it from time immemorial 
from Freetown, where they are placed under the medical treatment of the col | lawful, and certainly, profitable traffic, combine with the Spaniards, Portu- 
onial surgeons guese, and Brazilians to maintain it. Indeed the temptations are too great 


The residue of the slaves are lodged in the Liberated African | Q 
Department establishment, where every care and attention is bestowed to res- ‘and the inducements too profitable net to employ men of all nations, who will 
tore them by degrees to health and strength. 


incur any risk to engage it. 

And no little judgment is necessary to restrain the ravenous and famished | A cargo of five hundred slaves when landed at Cuba, or the ports in South 
creatures ; for, if not strictly watched and vigilantly guarded, they would de- America, will yield a net profit of twenty three or twenty-four thousand 
vour food of any and every description, until the most fatal consequences might pounds. The average cost of a slave on the coast, in barter, being, say forty 
ensue, No matter how coarse the offsl, how gross or rank the material, it to fifty shillings, and the sale at least fifty-five to sixty pounds. I am now 
would be hailed with delight as the means of allaying their insatiable hunger ‘taking the highest rate they can be purchased for, and the lowest rate they are 
Mere human skeletons with the breath of life animating them ; the living sold for. ‘The provisions on which they are subsisted during the voyage are 
shades of men, the once tall and powerful negroes,shrunk and bent down, with |tice, cassava, or farina ; food easily procured, and at a cheap rate. Gunpow- 
wasted debilitated frames, totter round the yard, apathetic, listless, and seem der, arms, beads, blue batt, sour coffees, semaphores, and all the common 
ingly so buried and steeped in misery, as to be regardless of all around. But |manufactures, suited to the market, are disposed of to the native chiefs at an 
when the allowance of food is brought in, a magic change takes place, anima ‘exorbitant percentage. It therefore follows, that one successful run more than 
tion succeeds to torpor ; the eye lights up with pleasure, nay often with say- pays every expense, and returns a handsome profit. Hence the capturing of 
age ferocity, if, as ‘s imagined, sufficient be not supplied. Life itself appears empty slavers is of little consequence to the speculator ; if the vessel has made 
concentrated in the means, not of sustaining nature, but of gorging to excess ; even only one voyage, she has amply repaid her owners ; and her loss is soon 
huddled in groups. squatted round their different messes, they laugh, chatter, supplied from the ** United States or the Havanna,” or when sold at Sierra 


devour, reckless of al! around. and seemingly impelled by one motive—govern |Leone, repurchased and dispatched speedily to her former occupation. 
For some years a large slave ship, singularly ca'led the Farmer, is said to 


ed by one common feeling, that of enjoying, what they had been long and cru- | 
elly debarred from, a bountiful supplv of plain but wholesome sustenance. have traded from the Old Calabar and Mosa:nbique to Havanna. She carries 
It would be idle—and far beyond my powers—to paint the horrors of a from twelve to fourteen hundred negroes, making a single tmp every year. 


slave-vessel. No imagination can picture too vividly, no romance pourtray too | After having landed her cargo at Cuba, she takes im produce, proceeds to 
strongly, the frigh'ful condition of wretched beings that form its living cargo Cadiz, refits, receives a suitable supply for the coast, and starts for her old 
Men and women ; little children torn from their parents ; infants at the breast ground. Strange to relate, hitherto she has eluded, escaped from, or defied 
struggling to derive support from their famishing mothers, who, tortured with the ritish cruizers. Her reported strength is thirty guns and three hundred 
the acutest pangs of hunger, vainly attempt to supply the demands of their men; bot 1 am well inclined to believe this is exaggeration. However, one 
wretched offspring : the strong and the mighry, selfish from misery, trampling thing is certain—she 1s known on the coast, and a single trip alone is a clear 
upon the lowly and weak ; ail, all ave huddled into a space which will not ad- /fortune. The system of apportioning shares to every one on board is caleula- 
mit their sitting erect. ‘There like a pack of eager animals—manacled, chain- lted to make every man exert himself, fight if necessary for his ship. and be 
ed, and logged—they have doled out to them a scanty supply of farina and true to his messmates; the certainty of amassing a handsome profit if the 
water. A certain number being compelled to come on deck daily for a short |destined port is reached; the liberality of the payments; the very hazard 
time, then, and then only, is this den of haman misery partially ventilated, and incurred and excitement endured ; the roving, reckless, vagrant life, are all 
the foul and fetid air allowed to escape; and while the batches are off the strong incentives to induce men to enter into jand continue in the ebony 
steam, the stench, the vapour,—aye, the actual vapour which issues from the trade. 
slave-hold,—is almost too much for human nature to endure even in the open | ‘There is one singularly degraded and solitary character on the coast said to 
air. The vessel becomes impregnated with the poisonous smell: the very jhave belonged to vur Navy, but dismissed for improper conduct from the ser- 
atmosphere seems tainted with the pestilence. Did their confined and narrow |vice. This modern * Blackbeard” commands a large® swift, and powerful 
space allow, the wretched creatures, immured’in what may weil and aptly be |schooner, fully armed and well manned, and he hovers without the limits of 


on ove particular part of the coast, and while thus occu 


termed a living sepulchre, would rash to the hatches to gain a mouthful of air;) 
but they are so tightly wedged, so packed, and, alas! so exhausted from hun-| 
ger, confinement and cruelty, that the least exertion is far beyond their feeble | 
strength ; and it is only from the infliction of the lash, by blows and stripes,| 
that they can be forced to drag themselves from the loathsome dungeon in) 
which, according to the Spaniard’s terms, they have been stowed away as live-. 
ly bales, or hides. 

As the crews of the vessels engaged in this trade would be too few in num | 
ber to manage and control seven or eight hundred slaves, headmen are select-| 


ed from the strongest and most intelligent of the captured ; and placed as mas- | 


ters or captains of gangs over their countrymen and countrywomen, receiving) 
for this duty an extra allowance of food, a little rum, and the privilege of 
breathing freely the fresh breezes. Singular as the anomaly may appear, 
these overseers remain faithful and obedient to their captors, follow their or | 
ders implicitly, keep in subjection the ill fated wretches under their command, | 
and—such is the love of power implanted in the human breast, such the innate | 
cruelty of uncivilized men—they exersise with despotic severity the office en-' 
trusted to their charge. 

When the poor beings immured in the slave-hold are permitted for a few) 
minutes to escape from their confinement, and extend their cramped and almost 
paralyzed limbs, should they hesitate when directed to return, and coil them- 


our cruizing ground. Should any slaver fail within his course he takes her 
cargo nolens volens, and proceeds direct to the nearest slave market. If this 
disgrace to the name vf Englishmen is once captured by any power, a strong 


rope, a brief shirt, and the yard arm, will be his reward. The idea of pirates 


and buccaneers Is treated in England as travellers’ tales, marvellous adventures, 
or hapocryphsl accounts, but such is not the case. When once on the Western 


'|Coast of Africa, the old and experienced captains proceed with caution and 


circumspection ; they look well to the trim of their sails ; see that their arms 
sre in good order; and although they may not fear, still they don't despise 
danger from a pirate. 

When the General Palmer, transport, an old East Indiaman, which conveyed 
the detachment of the West India Regiment, under my command, to Sierra 
Leone, in May, 1843, neared the Cape de Verd Islands, the well known haunt 
and depot for slavers and pirates, the agent in charge, a Lieutenant of the 
Royal Navy, was not satisfied with four 18-pound carronades on deck; but 
employed the ship's company in fishing up several ancient pieces of ordinance 
from the hold, which bore very much the appearance of having been under wa- 


|ter for a century, and released from the deep, deep sea by General Pasley’s 


exertions. These antediluvian cannon were greased, blackened, and mounted 
on carriages and poked through the ports, made to pass muster. 

A daring adventure, and one worthy of a better cause, took place in the 
autumn of 1843, which smacks so much of the time of Paul Jones, as to prove 


selves up in the narrow limits they recently vacated, the gang-master’s whip 
soon gives a rapid impulse to their tardy movements, banishes their reluctance, 
and they are literally flogged into the allotted number of inches, which they 
have been doomed to exist in, for a voyage of some four thousand miles across 
the broad Atlantic, 

The Brazilian prize, Esperanza, a schooner of forty-four tons, was destined | 
to convey two hundred and fifty slaves, or bales as stated in her mauifest, from 
the Rio Pongas to Brazils ; they were to have been lodged, if I may abuse the, 
term, in a hold, thirty-two inches in height, with fifteen day’s provisions and 
water’ to cross four thousand miles. Suppose a calm had taken place—ima | 
gine them to have been delayed upon the coast, as we were, for fourteen days; 
and what horrors must have followed ! To no friendly port could the slave-. 
vessel run, from no ship could she seek aid or assistance ; the scanty dole of 
food must be reduced day by day; starvation in its most hideous form must 
follow. Fastened down im their floating coffin, the strong would prey upon the: 
feeble, and, like savage beasts, the powerful devour the weak. The habits of, 
some nations would prompt them to this; the dire necessity—the gnawing, 
pangs of honger—force others to prolong a miserable existence by feeding up- 
on the bodies of their fellow captives. 

This is no air-drawn picture—no romantic vision of the brain—unhappily | 
for the civilized nations of Europe, and to the eternal disgrace of modern’ 
days. One slaver was taken in which the food pickled in barrels was ascer- 
tained to be human flesh, and on this the slaves were to have been supported, 
for the voyage. In another captured vessel the crew driven to extremity, had 


not altogether unworthy of relation. 

Her Majesty's brigantine and the Wnited States’ sloop-of-war, Porpoise, were 
at anchor, blockading a portion of the coast, celebrated as a depot for the sup- 
ply of slaves. One tine evening, a French gun-brig hove in sight, and comin 
into the harbour, dropped her courses and passed cooily and deliberately sr. 
the two vessels of war as if reconnoitring, and then dropping out to sea under 
easy sail. The commander of the British ship manned his boat, and proceeded 
after the Frenchman, to pay his respects ; and after a pull of some distance 
eame up with the tri-coloured flag, when he was hailed and asked what he 
wanted, and whether he wished to communicate in French or English.’ Pre- 
ferring his native language, he replied his object was to pay his respects to the 
French commander. A brief delay ensued, and a polite answer returned, 
‘that the French commander regretted exceedingly he could not receive his 
visitor on board, as he had positive instructions from his own Government to 
hold no personal communication with the British or the American men-of war 
on the coast of Africa.” 

Back pulled John Bull, and on his way met Jonathan, en route to do the 


||polite, as he expressed it ; but on hearing the reception of his fellow blockader, 


he wisely ’bout boat and returned to his ship. Many were the conjectures of 
the wiseacres, and sundry and complicated the opinions of the learned pundits, 
when the foregoing circumstance was heard at Sierra Leone, but all doubts 
were speedily to be elucidated. 

A French brig anchored, in January last, at Sierra Leone, for the purpose of 


reserved the only provisions left for their own use, and were (insanely, for they careening and repairing ; and the anecdote | have narrated having been made 
would be of little value on reaching their destination,) running their cargo to the subject of conversation in presence of Captain ,he exclaimed, 
Pernambuco, who were living upon each other ; so far as when a wretch sank |** What acapital ruse! At that time we had only three brigs on the coast ; 
down exhausted, he was at once devoured by those around him. But the (all, at least, one thousand miles from the scene you describe ; and your sup- 
room in the Esperanza was spacious compared with others. One vessel, a posed French man-of-war was an armed slaver, we have reported to us en 
sloop, had a height of twenty-two inches between decks, and, incredible as adventurous, crafty, and most determined fellow ; he ran in to ascertain about 
inay appear, some hundred of human beings were to have been packed in it for |the blockade, and then bamboozled you about our Government.” 
transport. i Since my return from Africa three questions have been frequently and uni- 
The last slaver I saw was the Helena, a Brazilian. She had beencaptured versally put to me: ‘Can the slave trade be abolished’*” ‘ Can Sierra 
by the boats of Her Majesty’s brig Espoir, by accident. The Espoir anchored | Leone be rendered healthy and calculated for Europoans to live in?” ‘Can 
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Africa be civilized? Few asking such queries could have any notion of the! 
magnitude of the subjects proposed, or the difficulty, the experience, required, 
to give fair and even tolerably accurate replies, or they would not have pro | 
pounded them to me. f ; 

The first, the slave trade, has long occupied the attention of the most bene- 
volent and able philanthrophists ; the soundest and most astute politicians. 
Many and numerous plans have been suggested to abolish this trafficing in the 
bones, flesh, and sinews of mankind. Liberal and generous in all her deal- 
ings—England has even outstripped her profuse expenditure in the quamen) 
cause of humanity ; she has lavished treasure in bribing foreign nations to sacri- 
fice profit for mercy towards the wretzhed Africans ; she has maintained a nu- 
merous fleet upon the wide spreading coast of a most unhealthy and inhospita-, 
ble continent, exposing the lives of her officers and men—the right arm of her 
service—to the fatal etfects of a pestilential and deadly climate ; she has been. 
on the brink of plunging herself in war with even friendly governments, with) 
whom she agreed upon every point except the slave question; and by her 
moral courage, unequalled perseverance, and indomitable determination, con: 
tended with the crafty aud selfish nations, who openly disavowed a participation, 
in slavery and the slave trade, but secretly encouraged, and, with keen perti- 
nacity, pursued, in every way, this monstrous bartering of God's image as 
beasts of burden. And now Great Britain, finding that all her efforts are in- 
sufficient, proposes what—to blockade the Western Coast of Africa, keep 
watch upon the ocean which washes a mighty continent, to prevent the paths 
of the sea from being traversed by the marauders of her own species and to 
protect nations—millions of people—from transportation to distant climes, 
to regions far away, where the goad, the whip, and chains would be their por-| 
tion, their misery; tears and anguish, objects of mockery. Their slightest) 
resistance against cruelty and oppression, or their faintest murmur under a load 
of grief, converted into rebeilion, and made as an excuse for inflicting such) 
punishment, such ‘niquitous torture as have been lately enacted at the Havan- 
na; proceedings that have branded a bloody and indelible stain upon Spain and) 
her finest colonial possession, which no time can obliterate, no future acts can-| 
cel, and have rendered the weak, besotted motner country, and her wealthy,! 
pampered, and unholy offspring, objects of disgus: to all good men, and of ex-| 
ecration to posterity. 

Let any one take a map of Africa; look at che extent of coast from Goree| 
to Old Calabar, the numerous bays, creeks, rivers and lagoons, to be guarded) 
by day and night ; let him consider the thousands of miles to be swept by our 
croizers ; and that a host of cunning, fearless, ferocious natives on one hand, 
deeming themselves interfered with in their old and legitimate trade, are busy 


| 


devising every scheme and practising every cruelty to baffle the intradiag Eng 


lish; and on the other, that commerce, and wealth are aiding and abetting 
crews of reckless, desperate men, inciting them by the highest premiums, rous 
ing their vilest passions—avarice and revenge—to continue in defiance of the 
hateful English, as the Brazilian, Spanish, and Portuguese slave dealers term, 
us; and to all this that the greatest skill in constructing vessels is called into, 
operation, to build such craft as can outstrip our swiftest ships ; and some faint, 
idea may be formed of the gigantic scheme which 1s now carried into force upon 
the Western Coast of Afmca, worthy of the mighty nation that has undertaken 
and completed the greatest enterprizes in the history of modern times, whose 
fisg has for a thousand years braved the battle and the breeze. 

The attempt at suppressing the slave trade, made by Great Britain, has 
caused the nations engaged in that traffic to form no very favourable opinion of 
our honour, consistency, or justice. ‘They argue, we have already overstocked 


our own markets with slaves, and, like “ the dog in the manger,” are unwilling)| 


to permit other nations tu participate in the benefits arising from this commodity, 


that we wish to exercise a tyrannical jurisdiction over Africa, by prohibiting) 


the former established exporiations from thst coast, and by degrees reduce its! | 


people to the same state of subjection they have heard the natives of the East 
are in; or that having discovered a cheaper and more abundant mart for the 
supply of slaves, we monopolize it, and wish to compel all other nations to re- 
sort to us, instead of returning to their former ground at the Pongas, Mozam- 
bique, and Benin’ The Africans ridicule and totally disbelieve our assertions, 
that humanity to mankind induces us to keep numerous vessels prowling over 
the ocean, and hence they are unwilling to admit the white man into their 
country. ‘ We are ignorant creatures,”’ said a hoary-headed bey ; “still we 
live like our forefathers—eat rice, exchange kola-nuts, and make captives of| 
our enemies: we sell man, woman, and child, and all without the aid of the 
English. Why should we leave the track of our ancestors, and seek new ways’ 
We have bought and sold with the English fora time, and he refuses to dea!) 
longer with us Let him suffer us to follow our own religion aud our own 


ways, and govern our own people with our own laws ” 
In 1788, the slave trade on the coast of Africa was as follows :— 


Slaves. 
Isles de Loss.... 1,500 
Sierra Leone to Cape Mount... .....-....- 
Cape Mount to Cape Palmas...........----.... 3,000 


Cape Palmas to Apollonia 1,000 


Queta and Papoe........--- 
Whyda. 4,500 
Porto Novo, Ebea, Bedagrie..............-.-- - 3,500 
Lagos and Benin. .... .-.- 3,500 
New and Old Calabar and Cameroon.......... -- 21,000 


Gaben, Loango, Melimba, Cape Benan........... 14,000 
Majumba, Amboise, and 
Loango, Saint Paul's, and Benguela............ 7,000 


Of the above 74,200 slaves the British took...... 36,000 
French.......... 18,000 
Danes........... 2,000 


Derek... ... ----- 4,000 
Portuguese ...... 12,000 
American........ 2,200 

74,200 


Without dwelling upon details, let us only consider that with a strong hand 
we terminate this immense item of African commerce, and, for reasons which 
the kings, chiefs, and beys neither can or will comprehend, withhold all Euro- 
pean supplies to their coasts in return for their captives, and suppress this facile 
and national means for their enriching and agyrendizing themselves ; and it 


will not be a difficult task to understand why the native powers treat our pro- 


‘posals with distrust, and baflle, what they conceive to be, the chimerical 
crotchets of a capricious and tyrannical people. It ought to be borne in mind, 
‘that the goveruments of Central and Western Africa are essentially despotic, 


land the people the inheritance, the property, the goods and chattels of their 


rulers ; that native slavery is neither hideous in its form, illegal in its practice, 


‘or in many instances cruelly exercised ; that war is a portion of the occupations 


and amusements of savage nations ; and that they have no idea of disposing 
of the captives of their bow and spear, except by carrying them into slavery or 
selling them to others for that purpose; that solong as the white man will pur- 
chase, so long will the black man sell. 


SPAIN AS IT WAS, AND SPAIN AS IT IS. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH.—SPAIN AS IT WAS. 
THE COBLER OF SEVILLE. 


Cuarrer I. 
| A dreadful famine ravaged the province of Andalusia. The people, tired of 
acdressing unavailing prayers to heaven, began to murmur; they threatened 
to burn and pillage several convents where provisions were supposed to be con- 
icealed. In the midst of these awful events the king, Pedro e! Crudel, arrived 
at Seville ; his subjects received him with cold and mournful countenances. 
| The same evening Don Pedro, according to his usual custom disguised him- 
self, and went secretly out of his palace De La Merci, to examine with his own 
eves the state of the town, and to find out mhat expedient his subjects had re- 
course to relieve themselves from this dreadful affl.ction. In passing by the 
stall of the cobler Fraquillo, which was just under the tower Giralda, which 
stands on one of the angles of the cathedral of San Antonio, the king heard a 
low sigh and these words, ** Oh, if only for four-and twenty hours I was corre- 
igidor of Seville, to-morrow my fellow-ciiizens would have bread.” A few 
‘hours efterwards the cobler received an order from the king, which, for four- 
and twenty hours, conferred on him the dignity of corregidor of Seville, on 
‘condition that he should furnish bread to the whole population in that time, 
or that he should be hung at the expiration of the appoimted time. The new 
corregidor. not in the least alarmed at these hard terms, hastily despatched his 
alguazils to the houses of two rich misers, named Don Bringas and Don Gut- 
‘tieres, whom he knew had grain concealed in their granaries, and ordered them 
to give it up to the people. or to prepare themselves to be hung. They pre- 
ferred living, and the next day the inhabitants of Seville found themselves free 
from want. ‘The people came in crowds on the square of Las Marcedes ; cries 
jof joy filled the air. 
It was rarely that the black walls of the palace resounded with the echoes of 
‘such joy. It was the first time that the arrival of Pedro at Seville was marked 
by a happyevent ; and his subjects saved from the horrors of famine, elated 
‘with happiness and gratitude, proud at the thoughts of the first magistrate of 
jthe town being chosen from amongst them, made ample amends by their cla- 
|mours for the colduess of their reception of him on the previous day. The 
‘king ordered the new corregidor instantly to appear before him. Tio Fraquillo 
leame to the palace, and presented himself with fear before the prince, but 
Don Pedro received him with such an air of kindness and satisfaction, the 
jtrembling cobler felt his courage revive. 
| © Don Fraquillo,” said the king, “Iam pleased with your conduct, and 
‘intend rewarding you. You have fulfilled your promise, and delivered my 
|people from the scourge that threatened them. I owe to you these tokens of 
|gratitude and affection.” 
| ‘ Your majesty,” replied the cobler, confused by these praises, “I am quite 
worn rewarded by the pleasure | feel at having saved the life of my fellow- 


citizens.” 

“Not so,” said Don Pedro; “you gave me yesterday a proof of your 
judgment. Well, the place that I gave you for four-and-twenty hours shall 
lremain yours for life. I make you corregidor of Seville.” 

| What! your majesty?” said Fraquillo. amazed. 

* Listen to my conditions,” replied the king. 

| “| listen, sire,” said the cobler, bowing to the tyrant. 

| “My wish is, that all the crimes that are committed in this province should 
ibe punished severely and without delay, as quickly and sevetely as you pun- 
shed the two misers. You must know or, I know at least, that if you neglect 
|to punish one crime, it is the cause of ten more; so, Senior Corregidor, take 
‘care that none remain unpunished. You have alguazils, and may take a 
igreater number, if you find it necessary. But choose that the number of 
|punishments shall equal the number of crimes: if you let one single criminal 
jescape, your head shall answer for his. Now go.” 

| Fraquillo opened his mouth to speak, but was silenced by the king. He 
went out of the king's presence, not knowing whether to rejoice or despair 
‘at this last speech. To pass from the miserable stall of a cobbler to the mag- 
nificent palace of a corregidor, was most agreeable to him. But his posi- 
jtion soon appeared much the reverse when he thought onthe words of the 
tyrant; he was of nd of greatness, but still fonder of life. He at last re- 
solved to send a petition to the king, in which he entreated very earnestly to 
jallow him to give up his place. An officer of the palace brought him the 
king's answer. Fraquilloopened it with fear and trembling ; it contained 
‘these words: “If our new corregidor really wishes for his dismission, there 
is a sure way of obtaining it.” 

(“ Thank God!" exclaimed the cobbler, “I will instantly put it into ] execu- 
tion.”’) 

“If a bad action is committed, and Don Fraquillo neglects to have it pun- 
ished, I promise him his immediate dismission, and that he shall be hung.” 

“Hung!” exclaimed the cobbler ; “is that the way the tyrant rewards me ? 
Well, I wished to give my dismission to save my head, but I cannot do the 
one without losing the uther; I will keep both; may St. Francis, my patron, 
protect 

Fraquillo instantly assembled the alguazils in the great hall of his palace 
and pronounced this memorable discourse :— 

“My good friends, the ilJustrious Don Pedro has been pleased to shew his 
gratitude, and to reward me for my first act of authority. ou have well aided 
me; soit is fairthat | should make you partakers of the honours that it has 
pleased his majesty to confer on me.” 

“ Viva el Re!” exclaimed his satellites. 

“ Yes. Viva el Re!” continued Fraquillo, “ for the king has made me cor- 
regidor for life, so that my dismission will only take place at the hour of my 
death, or if you like it better, my death at the hour of my dismission. 

“ First bounty of the king’s :— 

“T now name you all alguazils for life, and the one that this does not §please 
has only to say so, and he shall be instantly executed , that will be eure to 
exempt him from his service. Well now, my friends, cry Viva el Re!” 
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The alguazils listened in silence. 

* How is this you say nothing! However, it is all the same, opinions are 
free ; with good will or bad will, do your work, that is all I require. 

Second bounty of the king's 

* Suppose that there should be teu crimes committed to-day in Seville (I 
say ten as I would say four, tive, or three),—suppuse, then, that ten crimes 
are committed ; well, | must see this evening, in the prison, my ten criminals ; 
if one, two or three rogues are wanting, we will settle the affair amicably, by 
drawing lots, to know which of you shall complete the number.” 

These ominous words were answered by murmurs. 
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“ Not a word, my friends,” said Fraquillo, ‘tor I shall begin by hanging you 
all, in order to maintain good order and obedience among you. Remember it 


is not for my gratification that I thus grieve you, but I am corregidor against | 


my will. If you are fools enough to let one rogue escape unpunished, the king 
Don Pedro has promised to make me dance on the gallows, and as it would be 
you who procure me this pleasure, I am of too good a composition not to make} 
you partakers of this pleasure, the dance willbe the merrier. So be off, and 
set to work; and do not forget the square of Las Marcedes. Forward, my 


little Jambs !” 


The alguazils retired in consternation with terror in their hearts, but with-|. 


out daring to uttera word, thanks to their aversion to dancing on the gallows 

They dispersed about the town, with their eyes and ears open, and animated) 
with an unknown zeal forthe maintenance of order and for the suppression of 
vice. The same evening two beggars, who had stolen a loaf of bread from a 
baker’s shop, were instantly hung. The following days every thing went on 
famously, the executioner did not know which way to turn; the alguazils 
hardly gave themselves time to sleep and eat. Dun Pedro complimented his’ 
agents. 


“ All goes on well, my children; all goes on well,” said he ; “continue. 


in thesame manner. ‘The king is satisfied with me; [ am so with you ; the 
good people must also be contented, and even those that have been hung do 
not complain ” 

But when at night he retired to rest in his fine wainscoted chamber, and 
closed his eyes to sleep, overcome with weariness and fatigue, his conscience 


then awoke, and he saw his numerous victims hanging from the ceiling, strang || 


ling, and making the most hideous faces, rolling their eves, hanging out their 
tongues, and kicking about in the strangest manner, to the mournful sound of 
the tears, cries, and lamentations of their families. The poor man grew thin, 
pale, and morose ; his old friends no longer knew him ; he was so changed, 
he no longer knew himself ; it was quite pitiful. 

After the first fourteen days of his administration, Fraquillo’s conscience 
was quite easy on the obligations of his office. This furious struggle, this) 
merciless war which he waged against all malefactors, soon appeared to him as, 
a lawful defence, as every crime committed in the country was, in fact, an at- 
tempt on his own life ; he caused a criminal to be hung to save his own life, as 
he would, without remorse, have stabbed an assassin who attacked him at the 
corner of a street. This constant danger kept Fraquillo’s mind in a state of 
over-excitement. Every bad action done was for him a terrible game of ¢az- 
ard; two heads were at stake, his own or that of the criminal. At last these 
frightful and repeated examples, this prompt and vigorous justice, produced a 
visib'e improvement in the public morality. Turee days following, Don Pedro 
went in the evening to the window of his apartment, at the hour that the exe 
cutions generally took place on the square. he saw the cord of the gallows, 
blowing about in the wind. At night, wishing to ascertain if his orders had) 


fore we put on the label. Do you desire gold, or a castle in the province of 
_Estramadura 

* A castle would suit me well enough,” said the cobbler-curregidor. “| 
‘only make this reflection ; a castle brings little profit, and costs money to 
keep it up; so that if! had with the castle some thousand pistoles, | could 
then say that | was satisfied with my lot. But | donot mean to carry my in- 
discretion so far as to ask you fortwo gifts, but as you are such a kind prince 
‘to consult me——” 

At that instant a noise was heard in the antechamber The door opened, 
and a young female, disengaging herself from the hands of the soldiers, who 
were preventing her from advancing, notwithstanding their efforts, threw her- 
self at the feet of the king. 

“Who are you, senora!” said Pedro, raising her from her kneeling position. 
“* What favour do you crave of us?” 

“Your majesty, my name is Donna Isabella; Iam the daughter of one of 
the richest merchants of this town, and am come to demand justice at your 
hands for a murder committed this night under my windows. Sire, he who 
has been thus traitorously assassinated is one of the first noblemen of the prov- 
jince, and his blood ye 
‘Is not worth a marevedis more than that of the poorest peasant. Justice 
‘is the same for every one Anyhow, your nobleman shall be revenged, not 
because he was noble during bis life but because he died by a crime. Was he 
irelated to you?” 
| No, sire,” replied Isabella, timidly ; ‘* but I soon had hoped to have 
{borne his name.”’ 

What name 
“That of Don Herrera.”’ 
“ My predecessor !“’exclaimed Fraquillo. 


* How is this, Senor Corregidor?” said Don Pedro, in a severe tone; “a 


‘murder has been committed this night, and you have not yet heard of it 

“Your majesty, | do not—my alguazils, perhaps,’’ stammered the trembling 
‘cobbler. 
| « T see,’ the king harshly replied, ‘‘ [have been too hasty in praising your 
‘watchfulness. Have they taken up the assassin ?” 

« Alas, sire !” said the daughter of Don Bringas, “ he has till now escaped 
all discovery ! And it was to implore your majesty to order the police to 
‘double their activity and to do every thing in their power to find out the crimi- 
‘nal, that | cameto throw myself at your feet.” 


|| “ Thatis to say, you doubt of my justice, senora, and think that] need two 


beautiful and tearful eyes to induce me to punish the murderer ! Oh, senora, | 
am willing to believe that your grief 1s the cause of your taking a step so in- 
\jurious to your sovereign! I excuse you, and | promise you, moreover, prompt 
and severe vengeance. Because your lover is dead, you demand that a man 
‘should die; it is not charitable, but it is just, and shall be done.” 
Isabella bowed tothe tyrant, and turned to depart 
“ Stay, stay, senora ; you must see with your own eyes, and hear with your 
own ears,” said Pedro, ironically, “ in order to be quite sure that we fulfil our 
{duty with zeal.” 
|. The king then turned to Tio Fraqnillo, who, pale with fright, his head hung 
down, his eyes fixed and dull, was cursing in his heart m re than ever his 
greatness, and sadly regretting his little stall near the cathedral—he who, two 
minutes before, bargained with the prince for a castle, titles, and riches. 

** Senor Corregidor,” said he, drawing him towards a window which opened 
‘on the square of La Merci, ** what are those meo doing there below in the mid- 


been strictly followed, he disguised himself put on bis black cloak, ana left the! dle of the square ?” 
palace by a secret door. He passed through the dark streets, and remarked| ‘ Your majesty,’’ answered he, “ it is the executioner and his men who 


with pleasure the perfect tranquillity which reigned in the town, and the wild 
and eager vigilance of the numerous alguazils, who sought out with unknown 


ardour evil deeds, and, above all, the evil doers. The clock of the tower|| 


Giralda tolled forth from the skies the eleventh hour of the night; heavy clouds 


passed swiftly before the moon, and threw their dark shadow over the town, 


and favoured thieves and lovers, those friends to darkness and mystery Ina 
narrow lane, in the quarter of the town called Santa Maria, the king perceived. 
at twenty feet from him, a man standing under the balcony of a house, talking 
to a young girl ; doubtless it was a rendezvous ; and this nightly suitor was no 
other than Don Herrera, the p:edecessor of Tio Fraquillo, so rudely dismissed 
by Don Bringas, the day that he was turned out of his place; he came to seek 
word of love and consolation from Donna Isabella, the old miser's fair daughter 
Pedro was not ignorant of the rules of Spanish gallantry, which were to pass 
another way without indiscreetly turning the head; it was a tacit agreement 
and rigorous!y observed ; the infraction of this rule required swords to be drawn: 
notwithstanding the tyrant boldly passed down the side of the street wnere the 
lover stood. Herrera, after having politely requested him to go another way, 
put his hand on his sword, declaring that he should not pass by. Pedro, with 
out making himself known, unsheathed his dagger; they attacked each other ; 
the em was long and valiantly kept up on both sides. At last, Herrera 
fell dead on the pavement. The royal murderer fled through the by streets, 
and cautiously entered the palace. 

The screams of Donna Isabella brought the neighbours to their windows ; 
the alguazils soon came and found, with consternation, that the assassin nad 
disappeared without leaving any trace which could enable them to discover 
him. The morning after this unlucky night, Don Pedro went early to the great 
hall of the Corregidoriat. Fraquillo was as yet ignorant of the fatal event of 
the night, and the jovial and complimentary manner of the king towards him 
poured balm into the soul of the ex cobbler. 

“ Tio Fraquillo,” said the tyrant, slapping him familiarly on the shoulder, 
“ or rather Don Fraquillo, my wise corregidor, | congratulate you on your zeal ! 
Thanks to your care, to your expeditious justice, crimes are become rare, and 
good order reigns in Seville. | see that you are wiser than your predecessor !” 

“ Sire,” modestly replied the cobbler, “it is because I am from among the 
people, and know a little more of their cunning tricks.” 

“T understand that,” said the ktng, * and ought to have understood it soon 
er. You are a worthy and skilful administrator. and if I have given you my 


royal word that you shall be hung for the first blunder you make” (Fraquillo)| 


shuddered ), ‘* I will equally reward you for your admirable administration.” 

The cobbler again breathed freely. 

** Let us see,” continued Don Pedro ; ‘choose for yourself. Will you have 
a count's title or a knight’s spurs!” 

‘No, no, mach obliged, sire,’”’ said Fraquillo, humbly, who, wavering be- 
tween respect and ambition, feared to make a foolish choice ; “ the spurs would 
be of no use to me, I never mounted a horse in my life, and as for the title of 
count, I have no objection to it, but it appears to me that a label on an empty 


vase is to very little purpose.” 
“ You are right, Master Fraquillo: Well, we will fillthe empty vase be- 


‘by my orders are taking down the gallows, useless since these three days 
‘past 

“ The time is well chosen, master! Call to them immediately to replace it !” 
*: Sire, I will go and tell them.” 

** No, that is useless ; they can hear you from here if you ca!l loud enongh. 
Well, what are you waiting for ?” 

“Excuse me, your majesty, the emotion I feel prevents me 

“ T order you !” said the king, sharply. 

T obey, sire, I obey.” 
| Fraquillo leaned against the window, and, collecting all bis strength, suc- 
ceeded in drawing from his chest a hoarse and trembling sound, which, how- 
ever, reached the ears of the executioner and his men,— 

“« Master !—Master !—On! Tia Pacco, put up your machine, plant again 
your tree of sorrow! It is the king’s order!” 

“ The corregidor of Seville’s,”” whispered Don Pedro, 

The corregidor of Seville’s repeated Fraquillo. 

“ And hold yourselves in readiness,”’ continued the king, ‘‘ for to-morrow, 
at six o'clock in the evening, you will have to fasten on that gallows the neck 
of the murderer of Don Herrera * ’ 

* Of Don Herrera,’’ mechanically repeated Fraquillo. 

“ Or that of the negligent, most negligent corregidor, who sleeps at night 
quietly in his palace instead of watching over the citizens and preventing the 
commission of crimes.” 

Tio Fraquillo had not the courage to repeat this sentence ; he felt his legs 
bend under him, and he sunk down on his knees like adead man murmuring, 
faintly,— 

** Ah, Senor Don Pedro, mercy, mercy !"” 

The king made a sign to Don Herrera’s intended to depart ; and, opening 
the door which led \o his apartments, he stopped a moment on the threshold, 
turned towards the unhappy cobbler with a cruel and ironical look, and uttered 
these words,— 

* Master Fraquillo, the clever cobbler of San Antonio's Square, you who 
are wiser than all of us kings, lords, and gentlemen io the government of a town 
or a province, T shall now know the extent of your science ; but remember onr 
agreement. To-morrow !” 

** Until to-morrow, sire,” answered the corregidor, rising boldly. 

The doors were shut, one on the king, the other on Fraquillo, who rap‘dly 
descended the marble stairs of the palace, went with hurried steps towards 
the quarter of Santa Maria, where stood the dwelling of Dou Bringas. 


A Rattway Map or Encianp.—We are not among those who like going 
on with the March of Intellect at the old jog trot pace, for we rather prefer 
running on before to loitering by the side, and we sme consequently taken a 
few strides in advance wjth Geography, ty furnishing a Map of England, as it 
will be in a year ortwo. Our country will, of course, never be in chains for 
there will be such a general bubbling up of heart’s blood, and such a bounding 
of British bosoms, as would effectually prevent that; but though England will 
never be in chains, she will pretty soon be in irons, as a glance of the numer- 
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ous new Railway prospectuses will testify. It is boasted that the spread of||don’t provoke me with any will of that sort, or I’d do it—as I’m a living 

Railways will shorten the time and labour of travelling ; but we shall soon be|| woman in this bed, I’d do it.” 

unable to go anywhere without cressing the line,—which once used to be con-|| «] did not contradict her,” says Caudle, “but suffered her to sleep in 

sidered a very formidable undertaking. We can only say that we ought to be! such assurance.” Pench. 

ing on very smoothly, considering that our country is being regulsrly ironed 
me one end of it to the other.— Punch. 


Foreign Summarp. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
MRS. CAUDLE, SUSPECTING THAT MR. CAUDLE HAS MADE HIS WILL | Cotton at Liverpool is dull, and the prices rather lower. American flour, in 
“ ONLY ANXIOUS AS A WIFE” TO KNOW ITS PROVISIONS, | bond, remains at 27s., the current price at our last previous advices. There is 
** There, I always said you’d a strong mind when you liked, Caudle ; and, nothing new relative to the crops, which are doubtless zo far below the usual 
what you’ve just been doing proves it. Some people won't make a will javerage that supplies must be obtained from abroad—the only question being 
because they think they must die directly afterwards. Now, you're above 4s to the amount that will be necessary. 
that, love, arn’t you? Nonsense; you know very well whatI mean. || The British Custom House is waking up and the discoveries alluded to in the 
know your will’s made, for Scratcherly told meso, What? You don’t \papers by the last steamer are growing, in the hands of vigilant officers, to an 
believe it? Well, I’m sure! That's a pretty thing for a man to say to bis jextent hitherto unheard of, and not even imagined to be possible. The diseo- 
wife. I know he’s too much a man of business to talk; but I suppose |yeries at London induced the officers to go down to Liverpool, where they made 
there’s a way of telling things without speaking them. And when I put an extensive seizure of watches, &c. The researches there gave the clue to 
the ey to him, lawyer as he is, he hadn't the face to deny it. —_—_—_| other defaulters in London, and it is asserted that an incredible amount will be 
0 be of me il recovered to the revenue. The parties in Liverpool were foreigners. 
made or not. I shall not be alive, Mr. Caudle, to want anything: IT shall, <& 
be provided for a long time before your will’s of any use. No, Mr. Caudle,||_, Rev. has = 
I shan’t survive you: and—though a woman’s wrong to let her affection for!| /2UFC™) 8NG Is now resident near Winchester, anxious to resume his ministeris 
a man be known, for then she’s always taken advantage of—though it's duties. The Rev Charles Seager and Mr. Capes also are unhappy in their 
foolish and weak to say so, still I don’t want to survive you. How should "ew association, and are about to return. ‘The former gentleman, being a mar- 
1? No, no; don’t say that: I’m not good for a hundred—I shan’t see yon) me man, is not allowed to exercise his ministry, which is the assigned reason 
out, and another husband too! What a gross idea, Caudle! To imagine’ |'®" his discontent in his new quarters. 
I'd ever think of marrying again. No—never! What? That's what we|| Anoruer Rovat Travetter.—The eldest son of the Tmaum of Muscat 
all say? Not atall; quite the reverse. To me the very idea of such a'/had arrived in England—moved by a desire to acquaint himself with English 
thing 1s horrible, and always was. Yes, | know very weil, that some institutions and to inspect works of art and science, with a view to their gradual 
do marry again,—but what they’re made of, I’m sure can’t tel!! Ugh! jintroduction among the Muscateers. His Royal Highness carries about with 
“ There are men, I know, who leave their property in such a way that) him a name of no very formidable length and sound—Said Hillal Ben Said. 
their widows, to hold it, must keep widows, Now, if there is anything | A railway guarantee society, the object of which is to protect railway pro- 
in the world that zis mean and small, it is that. Don t you think so too, iprietors from risk, upon the principle of an insurance company, has recently 
Caudle? Why don’t you speak, love? That's so like you! I never want\|been started and is provisionally registered. Capital £3,000,000 in 30,000 
a little quiet rational talk, but you want to goto sleep. But you never hares of £100 each, with a deposit of £10 per share oo ~ 
were like any otherman! What? How doIknow? There now,—that’s | ; I %. 
so like your aggravating way. I never open my lips upon a subject, but| Eugene Sue, the author of the Wandering Jew, has been formally excom- 
you try to put me off! I’ve no doubt when Miss Prettyman speaks, you ‘municated by the Archbishop of Lyons, primate of France . 
can answer her properly enough. ‘There you are, again! Upon my life,| Several parts of England have been visited by very heavy and disastrous in- 
it is odd; but | never can in the most innocent way mention that person’s undations. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Shields, and neighbouring ports, great 
name that— Why don’t you leave her alone? Vm sure—with all my heart! damage was done to the shipping, &c. by the rapid rising of the Tyne. 
Who wants to talk about her? I don’t: only you always will say something 4 Prorrrante Business.—It is said that in one day last week a share bro- 
that’s certain to bring up her name. _ | ker on the Manchester Exchange, transacted business in shares to the amount 
“What was I saying,Caudle? Oh, about the way some men bind their of £80,000! At half a crown in the pound only, he would clear by this ove 
widows. To my mind, there is nothing so little. When a man forbids’ day's business £10,000. 
his wife to marry again without losing what he leaves—it’s what | cal! | It has been reported that the President, 50, Capt. Stanley, the flag-ship of 


selfishness afterdeath. Mean toa degree! It’s like taking his wife into |Rear- Admiral Dacres, for the Cape, is likely to proceed and join the exporiseatal 


the grave with him. Eh? You never want todo that? No, I'm SUC! |Aeet of line-of-battle-ships, and the Daring. 


of that, love: you’re not the man to tie a woman up in that mean man-|| 
ner. A man who'd do that, would have his widow burnt with him, if he | It is intended to have sixteen line-of-battle-ships, and eight or ten frigates, 
could—just as those monsters, that call themselves men, do in the Indies, with screw-propeliers, as block ships for the English sea-ports. 

** However, it’s no matter to me how you've made your will; dut it may, During the last three months no fewer than nine railway uewspapers have 
be to your second wife. What? J shall never give youa chance? Ha! been established in England. 
you don’t know my constitution after all, Caudle. I'm not at all the woman | The British Magazine, once a champion of the Tractarians, has turned 
Iwas. I say nothing about ’em, but very often you don’t know my feelings. against them, and now Siinonde the punishment of Dr. Pusey 
And as we’re on the subject, dearest, | have only one favor to ask. When The P 4 h hosed ch ‘ . s a 
you marry again—now it’s no use of your saying that. After the comforts |\4 ° —s ne ab as purchased the two houses wherein Luther and 
you’ve known of marriage—what are you sighing at, dear ?—after the com- tae ig on resided, with the intention of establishing in each a free primary 
forts, you must marry again—now don’t forswear yourself in that violent °°? ; oe 
way, taking an oath that you know you must break—you couldn't help it,| The census of Madrid has just been completed, from which it appears that 
I’m sure of it; and I know you better than you know yourself. Well, all ithe population at present amounts to 138,227 souls. 
I ask is, love, because it’s only for your sake, and it would make no dif-| The Courrier du Havre announces that a scientific commission is preparing, 
ference to me—how should it —but all I ask is, don’t marry Miss Pret—— ‘at that port, for its departure, with the view of exploring the ruins of Palen- 
There! there! I’ve done; I won’t say another word about it: but all I que, and other scattered vestiges of our ancient civilization, in those vast forests 
ask is, don’t. After the way and the com- which Cortes believed to be untrodden by man. 
forts you’ve been used to, Caudle, she wouldn’t be the wife for you. Of . ‘ : . ‘ 
I could then have no interest in the matter—you might marry the| bay 
Queen of England, for what it would be to me then—I'm only anxious |} ters; that four and six horse hearses be dispensed with, and that the mourn- 


about you. Mind, Caudle, I’m not saying anything against her ; not at all ; | : , 
but there’s a flightiness in her manner—I dare say, poor thing, she means the ertomcns Mes my © arty crape round men’s hats, aod a black ribbon round 


no harm, and it may be, as the saying is, only her manner after all—still, | ‘ ae 
there is a flightiness about her that, after what you've been used to, would)| The French consul at Bahia has addressed a remarkable report to the Minie- 
make you very wretched. No, for if I may boast of anything, Caudle, it! |t¢T of Foreign Affairs at home, announcing the discovery, at the distance of 
has been my propriety of manner all my life. I know that wives who're eighty leagues from that capital, of an abundant mine of diamonds—a source 
very particular, arn't thought as well of as those who're not—-still, it is of incalculable wealth to the province. 

very little to be virtuous, if people don’t seem so. And virtue, Caudle,— | The Prussian government has prohibited the exportation of potatoes from 
no, I’m not going to preach about virtue, for [ never do. No; and I don’t | Westphalia and the Rbenish provinces. 

go about with my virtue, like a child with a dram, making all sorts of | Baron Cahern, lately Russian Minister of Finance, died at St. Petersburgh 
noises with it. But I know your principles. I shall never forget what | ‘in the 73d year of his age, on the 2Ist of September. ’ 


once heard you say to Prettyman: and it’s no excuse that you'd taken so | Rail NEop ; dl P 
much wine you didn’t know what you were saying at the time; for wine |. ailway enterprise is becoming daily more and more conspicuous in Ireland. 
brings out men’s wickedness, just as fire brings out spots ot grease. What NeW Brojects are constantly ushered forth, some of them of immense magni- 
did you say? Why you said this :—* Virtue’s a beautiful thing in women, |*84¢- From the Giant's Causeway to the Cove of Cork—from the Hill of 
when they don’t make so much noise about it; but there’s some women, ‘Howth to the Wilds of Connemara—tines are announced, which, if carried 
who think virtue was given ’em, as claws were given to cats’—yes, cats '"t@ Operation, would afford a continued and profitable employment for Irish la- 
was the word—‘ to do nothing but scratch with.’ That’s what you said, borers. 
You don’t recollect a syllable of it? No, that’s it; when you're in that A new paper, to be called “ Old Ireland,” and edited by Mr. Barrett, is about 
dreadful state, you recollect nothing: but it’s a good thing I do. _ to be started under the auspices of Mr. O'Connell. It is said that the Agitator 

*« But we won't talk of that, love—that’s all over: I dare say you meant jis dissatisfied with the course of the “ Nation,” heretofore the principal organ, 
nothing. But I’m glad you agree with me, that the man who'd tie up his land that there is manifest dissension in the ranks of the repeal party. 
widow, not to marry again, isa mean man. It makes me pappy that you've | Some feeling had been caused by an imputation of insanity thrown by Mr. 
that confidence in me to say that. Vou never said it? That's nothing \Barrett upon Dr. Crolly, the Catholic Primate of Ireland ; his approval of the 
to do with it—you've just as good as said it. No: when a man leaves \Colieges Bill is ascribed by Mr. Barrett to a disordered mind PPThe Nation 
all his property to his wife, without binding her hands from marrying again, 400 , es 
he shows what a dependence he has upon her love. He proves to all the aie took sides in favor of Dr. Crolly's wits. 

P | Raitway Statistics —It is estimated that a Railroad requires about 500 


world what a wife she’s been to him; and how, after his death, he knows | ‘ 
‘tons of bron per mile. In the last session, bills authorising the construction ol 


she’ll grieve for him. And then, of course, a second marriage never en- | : :, - 
ters her head. But when she only keeps his money so ne she keeps 2,841 miles of railway were passed, which will require 1,800,000 tous of pig 


a widow, why she’s aggravated to take another husband. [’m sure of it, |" OF 1 450,000 tons of the manufactured article. It is supposed the furnaces 
many a poor woman has been driven into wedlock again, only because she "2% ™ blast yield about 600,000 tons per annum ; so that this alone will give 
was spited into it by her husband’s will. It’s only natural to suppose it. ‘ree y ears’ employment. Supposing 2,500 miles of railway be sanctioned in 
If I thought, Caudle, you could do such a thing, though it would break my ‘he next session, and 2,000 in the following, it will require nearly 3,000,000 tone 
heart to do it,—yet, though you were dead and gone, I'd show you I'd a of peg iron for railroads only, a quantity so vast, that at the first sight it seems 
spirit, and marry again directly. Not but what it’s ridiculous my talking |@/most impossible for the British iron masters to supply it. 

in such a way, as I shall go long before you; still, mark my words, and | The quarter's revenue in the customs shows a decrease of @ million sterling, 
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and an increase in the excise of about £50,000. In the post-office there is! |ing without distrust, a platoon of the Hussars forming the advance guard, 
also an increase, and the stamps and taxes yield a slight increase ; but the and the company of Carabineers the rear guard, the rest of the troops in the } 
amount of the property tax has decreased, and the quarter's revenue, as com-||centre ; when, all at once, and ready to pass the last defile of the !ast counter ; 
pired with the corresponding quarter last year, shows a decrease of about fort and rocky path which conducts to the piain (three or four le gues at most ; 
£300,000. from Djemaa Ghazaovat), the advance guard is surrounded by a swarm of 
This is a large sum; but it is accounted for by the reduction of the duty on 'Kahyles —Colone| Montagnac who marched at the head was among the first 
sugar, and the small quantity of foreign grain that paid duty this quarter as who was killed. 
compared with the same period last year. Nevertheless, the result is different ++ Not being able to suppose that the enemy was in superior force, Comman- 
from what the public expected in the present excitement, and probably no ove! dant Froment Coste. from the Orleans Light Infantry. ordered the 60 Hussars 
will experience greater disappointment than the first minister of the crown ; ito charge and to wait for him a moment, thathe might rejoin the advance 
for these returns, as they exhibit the prosperity or otherwise of his government, guard with the rest of the column. The Hussars set offin a gallop, but soon i 
are pointed at according!y by his friends and his foes. : \lreturned, their numbers reduced to one half ; 30 of their companions were ; 
The grain markets, both here and elsewhere, are on the rise. The London! left on the field of battle —The remaining 30 rallied, and charged a second 
market of yesterday advanced considerably—nearly 2s per quarter. The re- time One man alone returned, it is he who brought to the camp of Djemaa- 
marks which we have made on one or two occasions recently still apply to the) /(;hazaoua’ the first news of our defeat. During this time the commandant, 
cora market. ‘I'he present harvest will yield indifferently, and this, combined) |Froment Coste, who endeavoured in vain to disengage his advanced guard, 
with the failure of the crop on many parts of the continent, from which we 'fej| mortally wounded. The edvanced guard was then completely destroyed. 
have, in former years, drawn a large portion of our supplies, cannot fail to send)|  « Emboldened by this first success, the body of the enemy turned upon the 
the price of bread stufls up to a higher figure than they have yet seen. The troops in the centre ; the Kabyles seemed, as it were, to come out of the earth. 
general failure of the potato crop is, as we have before stated, one of the pri-|| What remained of the two companies forming the centre had arranged them- 
mary elements in this upward tendency of prices. It may be observed, how- |selves in asquare and kept up a well sustained firing ; but munitions were 
ever, that, as regards England, the disease in the potato, in many districts, has|/s00n wanted, and they were obliged to fight with their swords, &c. Our soldiers 
nearly disappeared, leaving only a small scab bebind, which will not materially were 1 against 20, and they fell 
injure the properties of that valuable esculent. || Neverthelessthe company of Carabineers of the rear guard, cut off from the 
Arrest ano Commertat ov an American Fuorrive.—On Monday last, a) centre from the beginning of the action and vigorously attacked, had withdrawn 
dark featured middle aged man, described as John Comstick Clinton, merchant. \n good order, and succeeded in arriving at a neighboring marabout, that of 
of Somerset street, White chapel, was brought before Mr. Hill, on a warrant) |Sidi-Brahim. For two days without water, provisions, the company of Cara- 
granted by his worship under the act of treaty between her Majesty and the||bineers shut up in the marabout, which thev embattled, resisted all the attacks 
United States for ** giving up criminals fugitive from justice,” &c , charged of the Arabs—Our unfortunate soldiers hed only a bottle of wormwood wine 
with being concerned in the forgery by which the Messrs. Little and Co., bank | (absinthe) amongst thein all, and were reduced to the necessity of drinking 
ers and stockbrokers, of New York, were defrauded of 23.000 Mexican dollars) their urine to appease their thirst. Abd el-Kader, who directed this attack 


in April 1841. The prisoner had been arrested before on the same charge, bu'|himself, addressed several letters in French to the 80 Carabineers shut up in the 


got off on the ground of some informality in the proceedings. Mr. Chambers | 
Q.C , who formerly defended the prisoner, was retained on this occasion for the i! 


sented elsewhere, and that the 2000 sovereigns paid by the Clerk to the prisoner | 
were in exchange for Union Bank Notes, supposed to be the produce of the | 
check. A writ of habeas corpus has been obtained, so that the points raised | 
by Mr. Clarkson will be shortly argued before the Judges of the Queen's, 
Bench. 

Tue German Revormation —Accounts from Frankfort, announce the ar | 
rival of M. Ronge in that town on the 4th inst., where he had been received 
with great enthusiasm by the people He had celebrated divine service, and 
likewise preached in the German Catholic Church in that city, 

The Epoque, formerly the Globe, states that M. Ronge, having intimated bis, 
intention of visiting France, received a communication, through the French 
Charge d'Affaires, that he might travel through France as a private individual, | 
but would not be allowed to celebrate worship according to the forms of Ger- 
man Catholicism. 

Heipevsere, Sept. 27 —Yesterday evening, soon after the arrival of Ronge 
and his companions, the heads of the German Catholic community were cited to 


marabout. He »romised to spare their lives and to treat them well, if they 
vould Jay down their arms. Althoughreduced to the last extremities, our 
brave soldiers would not listen to any arrangement. 


“14 men only succeeded in reaching the camp, and since their arrival four 
have died of their wounds. Not an officer or subaltern has escaped. Of all 
the column, which was composed of 450 men, only ten are in existence. 

** This account results from different informations, furnished by the ten men 


,;who escaped the general massacre of Sidi [brahim. We cannot yet consider 


it as the exact account of the events, for it appearsto us impossible that 450 
men should have been massacred. Abd-el-Kader was present, and it is certain 
he would have endeavored to make prisoners. 

The Government are determined not to let the affair pass unrevenged. His 
Majesty held a council on the 6th, at which it was ordered that six regiments 
of infantry and two regiments of cavalry should be embarked and conveyed 
immediately to Oran, in Algiers, where Marshal Bugeaud is to proceed forth- 
with. Reports state that Marshals Soult and Bugeand had received a tele- 


‘\graphic dispatch to proceed to Paris without delay. The resolve of the gov- 


ernment to send 12,000 additional troops to Algeria had a depressing effect 
for ashort time upon the proceedings of the Paris Bourse. 
The official Monifeur announces merely the order of eight regiments to Al- 


appear before Stadt Director Bohme, who made it known that, in virtue of the! 
rescript of the Minister of the Home Department, the said Ronge could not be! 
permitted to perform ecclesiasticai service, or to deliver any public ee 
At the same time it was intimated that if security for compliance with this 
order should not be given, Runge must leave the town immediately. Under 
these circumstances the persons who had appeared felt themselves bound to; 
give the required security. From the prohibition against speaking, addresses, 
on giving toasts were expected. In consequence of this order no devotion can, 
be performed by German Catholics, and the voice of Ronge must not be heard, 
in any sacred place. A festival was, however, held at Prince Max's, at which) 
more than 400 persons attended. Ronge was there joined by Paulus and Win | 
ter; and the priests Dowait and Jerome Reuchler, who had appeared for the: 
German Catholics, gave the meeting an account of the proceedings taken by, 
the police, and led a cheer for Ronge, which was given with great zeal. 
Anotuer Artempren Insvrection Greece.—Letters from Athens 
announce another attempt at insurrection in Greece. The partisans of Mavro- 
cordato and Metaxa having united their forces, consisting of some 130 soldiers, 
under the orders of Carakitso, Poulikako, and Petro Pontaki, had taken posses- 


possible, one of the fortified towns in that district. ‘The attempt was, howe | 
ver, put down, and the two first«mentioned chiefs were made prisoners ; the! 
poe, escaped. A similar attempt has been made at Modon, with similar) 
result. 
Spatn.—If the Madrid papers are to be believed the great question of the 
Queen's marriage is decided ; she is to have for her spouse Prince Ferdinand, 
of Saxe Cobourg, a brother or cousin of Prince Albert. Her sister is to become. 
the bride of one of the french Princes. This arrangement is said to have, 
been agreed on at the late visit of Queen Victoria to King Louis Philippe, at, 
Eu, The Cabinet of Vienna is said to have given its consent. 
FRANCE. 

A report was current that an expedition was to be despatched against Ma | 
dagascar, under command of the Prince de Joinville. 
Tue Disaster or tre Frencn in ALcerta.—The annexed corresp-ndence 
of the Journal l'Algerie explains the circumstances of the disaster at Djemsa 
Ghazaouat, which cost the French 450 men. 
** Lieutenant Colonel de Montagnac of the 15th Light Infantry, had been 
informed on the 2ist of September, by an indigenous chief, Moulei Sheik, a 


men of the 2d Hussars. The men counted only on an absence of seven or 


giers, but tre Journal des Debats broadly hints that this force is to act against 
Morocco. Jt says :— 

It now remains to be seen what shall be the destination of these forces. It 
is not difficult for us to forma conjecture. Everything indicates where the 
low, in order to be efficacious, ought to be struck We shall express ‘our 
»pinion in one word—we must have done with Abd-el Kader, and seek him in 
whatever place he takes refuge. Toe troops we have in Africa more than 
suffice for the repression of partial insurrection. The government need not 
reinforce 80,000 men with the single object of chastising some rebel Arabs. 

Abd-el Kader is the soul of these ceaseless rebellions. He is an obstacle 
who must be destroyed before we can arrive at the definite pacification of Al- 
ziers. We have driven this able and audacious chief from the countries of 
our rule ; he has retired into Morocco. He hasestablished in a part of this 
empire and upon our frontier his camp—rather say his armies. It is there he 
watches for an opportunity of surprising avd killing our soldiers. Conqueror 
or cunquered it is there he seeks shelter from our arms. It is there he must 
be met, and by one last blow the prestige of his power must be destroyed. 
Between European powers the aim is the enemy's capital. Abd-el Kader’s 


sion of the village on the Eastern side of Taygeti, and proposed to carry, if c+pital is wheresvever bis tents, horses, wives, and old people are. The cap- 


ital of Abd-el Kader is at present in Morocco. 

Tue Prisoner or Ham.—A letter from Paris ofthe 17th ult. published in 
a German print, says—* Prince Louis Bonaparte is tired of bis prison at Ham, 
and is said to be disposed to submit to any terms imposed upon him for his 
liberation. ‘The Minister of the Interior has sent him a person who is provided 
with confidential instructions It is believed that the prisoner and bis com- 
panions in misfortune will soon be rastored to freedom, and it ts said will pro- 
ceed to America. 

ITALY. 

The city of Rimini was the theatre of a political explosion whish lasted three 
days, commencing on the 23d of September. It originated—or is said to have 


joriginated—in a gathering of the people at some public games ; certain indi- 


viduals were turbulent and nvisy, which induced the guard to interfere. Two 


‘lof the most noisy were arresied, but others came to their rescue and the guard 


were overpowered. The insurgents then “ran through the streets,”’ and 
their force must have been considerable, for the account says that the Pontifi- 
cal garrison was unable to offer any resistance. Jn short, the agitators became 
masters of the town and held it until the 26th, when a strong force from Bo- 
logna, Ravenna and other towns arrived ; whereupon, the account says, the 


; eight hours, and left their knapsacks in the camp. The columns were march- 


prosecution, and Mr. Clarkson appeared for the defence. There was a good | k 
deal cf argument on points raised by Mr. Clarkson, who urgently pleaded fora | ‘ Towards the evening of the second day despairing of receiving assistance ‘ 
remand, and demanded for his client the privilege of disproving the charge: |Captain de Gereaux the only officer who had not been killed, left with his ze 
thus irregularly brought against him. Mr. Hall, however, declined Mr. Clark- |soldiers the marabout and marched towards Djemaa Chazaovat. Arrived, é 
son's request, and certified the committal of the prisoner to the Government. after most extraordinary efforts, within a league of the camp, the little troop 4 
An application for the copy of the depositions was also refused to the prisoner's | vas abliged to traverse a mountain pass filled with Kabvles. The straggle ; 
counsel. We find by the London papers of yesterday, that with reference to ‘had lasted too long, our soldiers’ strength was exhausted, and most of the Cara- : 
‘ye evidence of the prosecutors’ clerk, it appears that the check itself was pre- |bneers were killed. It was there only Captain Gereaux met his death. ra 


Hip man whom he entirely relied upon, that 200 men, commanded by Abd-el-Kader! t , 
i } in person, would come for the purpose of plunder. \jriovers took to flight, having first stripped the treasury The troops entered ; 
iy ** The hour and the spot were so formally designated that no hesitation was |the city on the 27th Parties of the insurgents were afterwards attacked in ; 
¥ possible. He sets out in consequence with three companies of the 8th battalion the mountains, and fourteen of them made prisoners. 
EM of the Orleans Light Infantry, commanded by M Froment Coste, and 60 horse- This is the official account, given by the Gazette of Bologna ; but letters ; 
b in the Paris journals give a more serious aspect tothe affair. Letters in the : 
é 


ipo des Debats thus describe it ;— 
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"made by a paity of 
whom only two or three Spanish refugees had joined. The 


served in Spain with the rank of a colonel, and, at the conclusion of the civil 
war, had taken up his residence at Valencia. exis 

The Pontifical government, having been apprised of his arrival in Romagna, 
had ordered him to be arrested ; but Ribotti had escaped its searches, and 
concealed himself in the town of Rimini, where, on the night ofthe 23d of 
September, he end another Italian refugee, Count Pasi, at the head of several! 
armed bands, marched through the street, crying, “ Viva le Constitution '” 
closed the gates and took possession of the town, with about 100 of their parti- 
sans. The garrison, consisting of 500 infantry and a battery of artillery, made) 
common cause with them. The troops retained the Pontifical cockade, both 
officers and soldiers declaring that they would remain faithful to the Pontifical 
government, provided it granted a constitution tothe country. A detachment 
of 40 carabineers, who refused to join the insurgents, as well as a post of 
douaniers outside the town, were disarmed and thrown into prison. 

The city of Ravenna followed the example set by Rimini, by rising, 
on the 24th, and declaring for the constitution ; but the Cardinal Legace re- 
siding at Ravenna immediately attacked the insurgents with the Pontifical 
troops, a thousand Swiss soldiers, and some artillery which he had at bis dispo- 
sal. A reg ome struggle ensued, which lasted five hours. The artillery 
fired grape shot end several of the inhabitants were killed. The Pontifical 
troops had an officer and some Swiss soldiers killed. Although farther details 
are wanting, it would appear that the author'ties of Ravenna ultimately pre- 
vailed, and that tranquillity was restored on the same day. On being apprised 
of the insurrection at Rimini, the Cardinal Legate of the province, who resides) 
at Forli, adopted energetic measures; he assembled a considerable force, 
including Swiss troops and artillery, and marched them on the 26th against 
Rimini. 

The insurgents, who were already informed of the occurrence of Ravenna,| 
®ien determined to abandon the town, and, after fimging away their arms, fled 
to the mountains, or threw themselves into such boats as were ir the port 
During the three davs they were masters of the town the insurgents displayed 
great moderation ; they respected property, and even the arms and insignia of 
the Pontifical government, but, on their departure, they carriedaway the 
coffers of the town and savings bank, wherein, however, they found but little 
cash. The moment they left the town, the old authorities sent a deputation) 
to the Cardinal Legate and to the commandant of the column marching from 
Forli, in order to declare that the inhabitants hed remained passive spectators 
of the occurrences, and to implore the Pontifical gavernment's clemency. 

Although the insurrection has completely failed, great ferment prevails ; 1 
is apprehended that the insurgents will organize guerillas in the mountains.-—| 
The Tuscan government has adopted measures in order to watch its frontiers, 
and the other governments of Italy have also deemed it necessary to adopt pre 


cautions. 
RUSSIA AND CIRCASSIA. 

Letters from Odessa confirm the accounts of the reverses experienced by the 
Russians in Daghestan.—The army of Prince Woronzoff had arrived at Ger- 
sal, a fortress on the extreme frontier af the Caucasus. 

Accounts from Constantinople to the 17th ult. mention a general belief that 
a second battle had been fought between the Russians and Circassians, in 
which the former were defeated. The particulars are thus stated :—** Schamil, 
the gallant and active leader of the Circassians, unexpectedly attacked the 
Russians in their camp. and after a sport but very bloody struggle Count Wor- 
onzoff was forced again to retreat in order to reach a more favorable posit ion 
This he appears to have effected, but in the retreat he lost an immense num. 
ber of men. 

The number of men killed is not exactly known, but it may be judged from 
the fact that 180 officers have perished, among whom were one general officer, 
two of Count Woronzoff's aides.de camp, and an aide-de-camp of Genera!’ 
Gluck. ‘The Circassians also got possession of four pieces of artillery, and the! 
greater portion of the Russian stores and ammunition. The Circassians, after| 
this victory, committed great excesses. They ravaged the country, destroyed | 
the villages, and carried off a great number of the inhabitants to the mountains 
as prisoners. Count Woronzoff reached Tiflis on the 3d of September with 
the shatterred remains of his army. 

Letters from St. Petersburgh of the 23d uls. describe a sanguinary conflict, 
between the Russian division under General Schwartz and the Lesghis it 
appears that after having severely chastised the village of Taseli, which at all 
tunes has distinguished itself by its invincible energy, the genera! marched on 
the 11th of August toward Auzuch and Kapuchin. The former place, when 
summoned, replied that they would only yield at the last extremity. Kapu- 
chin, which had been reinforced by the surrounding population, was also pla- 
ced in a formidable state of defence. Hardly had the Russian vanguard begun) 
to display the first files of its battalions when the mountaineers, under the shel- 
ter of the entrenchments which they had made upon all the elevated points, 

an to run down enormous stones upon the ssors. 

is proceeding threw disorder into the ranks, and wounded a great num- 
ber of men. Ths Russians were beginning to give way, but at the voice 
their officers thev again rushed impetuously to combat. At length after extra- 
ordinary effurts, they succeeded in taking possession of the entire chain of bills: 
and fortified mounts, with the exception of ove position, from which a dreadful, 
fire of musketry was kept up. This point could not be carried until the fol | 
lowing day.—The Circassians did not abandon it until they were at the last 
extremity, and then, as at Dargo, they retired in good order, leaving about 100, 
dead behind them. The Russian troops displayed rare intrepidity in th 
affair, but the result is not of a ature to compensate the check of Prince W 
éenzoff at Dargo. 

Great Fire ix Russta.—The accounts from St. Petersburgh, to the 26th 
of September, state that in the town of Tomsk, a dis’ ressing fire broke out on! 
the 29th of June. In less than fifteen minutes a hundred houses, many of! 
them of stone, were in flames, and were cousumed. The govervor of the pro- 
vince unmediately sent 16,000 silver rubles from a fund reserved for such occa- 
sions. The Emperor has seut 10,000 silver rubles, aud 14.000 silver rubles, 
have been raised by subscription. 

New ZeaLanp.—Sydney papers of the 2nd of June contain accounts from 
New Zealand to the 3d of May. Another collision had taken place at the Bay 
of Islands, between the natives and the troops, in which 50 of the later 
reported to have been killed ; but Pomare, one of the most mischievous of 


chiefs, had beeu captured, and was confined on board the Hazard, his intrenec li- 
ments having been destroyed. A body of volunteers had been despatched to 
the bay, and when the Thistle passed by it on the 12th of May the report of 
rearms was distinctly heard. A squadron, composed of the Hazard and 
North Star, men-of-war, and the Aurora, Slaincastle and Velocity, merchant- 
men, were engaged in blockading Kororarika. The schooner I Don’t Know, 
which had run into the bay with ammunition, had been lightened of it by the 
American war steamer in the harbour, has been seized by the government and 
‘removed to Aukland, where its owner, Mr. Waitford, is commutted to take his 
trial for high treason, on suspicion of colleaguing with the natives. 

War-Orrice, Octoser 3.—16th Lt Drags : Surg J Burt, fin 78th Ft, to be 
Surg v Sandham, prom ; Asst Surg J E Stephens, M.D. fm the 63rd to be 
Asst Surg v Pilleau app to the Staff.—18th Ft : Ens H James to be Lt by pur 
v Bloomzeld, who ret ; J Busby, Gent to be Ens by pur v James.—25th : 
Superny Staff Asst Surg G A F Shelton, AM, MD, to be Asst Surg v Alex- 
ander prom in 78th Ft.—44th : Lt HH J Massy to be Capt by pur v Ballard 
who ret ; Ens W Hanmer to be Lt by pur v Massy ; E O Streatfield, Gent 
to be Ens by pur v Hanmer.—63rd : Asst Staff Surg J H Gray to be Asst 
Surg v Stephens, app to 16th Lt Drags.—65th : Capt W Johnston (the 2nd), 
fm hf pay Unatt to be Capt v Bvt Mjr W Snow, who exch.—78th : Asst Surg 
A Alexander, fm 28th Ft to be Surg v Burt app to 16th It Drags.—Rifle 
Brig : Asst Surg J L Robinson, fm the Staff to be Asst Surg v Downes who 
exch.—Hospital Staff —Surg B L Sandham MD fm the 16 Lt Drags to be 
Staff Surg of the Ist Class, v T Clarke, wno ret on hf pay ; Asst Surg H 
Pilleau, fw the 16th Lt Drags to be Asst Surg to the Forces, v Gray, app to 
the 63rd Ft ; Asst Surg H Downes MD from the Rifle Brig to be Asst Surg 
to the Forces, v Robinson who exch. 

THE OREGON QUESTION. 

From the Journal of Commerce. 
We fear our fellow-citizens are not sufficiently aware of the precarious state 
of our foreign relations. [t is well understood that the Oregon negotiation is 
making no progress,—the claims of the two parties being irreconcilable, and 
neither being disposed to yield. Meanwhile another session of Congress is ap- 
proaching, and it is more than probable that the House of Representatives -vill 
vote to give England notice of our wish to terminate the joint occupancy of 
Oregon at the end of a year, according to the Treaty. Neither will it sur- 
prise us if the Senate concur. In this case we have little doubt that England 
will consider the negotiation at an end. Notthat she would call in question 
our right to terminate the joint occupancy by giving the required notice, nor 
that the giving of such notice would be in itself any ground of offence. It is 
not the act itself, but the circumstances and implications of it, which would 
make it offensive. England would construe it as a virtual abandonment of 
negotiation, and an appeal to the power of the strongest. 

There isa great deal of senseless declamation about our rights to “ the 
whole of Oregon,”’ and it generally comes from men as ignorant as they are 
stupid. What do they know about our claims to the whole of Oregon! Per- 
haps they have read an article in their county newspapers, which told them we 
bad as good a right to Oregon as to Massachusetts; and perhaps they dreamed 
it. But we venture to say that not one in a thousand of the noisy declaimers 
bas examined the subject, or understands its merits. It is in truth a subject of 
great difficulty. The evidence, even as far South as the Columbia river, is 
not all on one side, by a great deal. And when we come to latitude 49, the 
jclaim of England is better than ovr own. There is no doubt of this ; any 
disinterested man acquainted with the case, would say so. And here is another 
delicate feature of the negotiation. In the first place, we will not concede ; 
and in the next, we refuse a reference. What alternative remains but a total 
— of the territory by Great Britain, or war! We know of no 

ther. 

Now we are certain that Great Britain never will abandon the entire terri- 
tory to us,—we mean, up to 54 40, the Russian boundary,—come what will. 
She cannot do it withaut dishonor. What can have put it into the heads of 
our negotiators to make such a demand! Have we not again and again 
offered to adopt latitude49! and long since the question would have been 
settled on that basis, had not England refused. If we rightly understand the 
case, she might possibly consent to that boundary now, as far West as the 
Pacific Ocean, retaining to herself the whole of Vancouver's Island, which 
extends about half a degree below latitude 49. The rght of navigating Co- 
lumbia river would be of no importance to her, if lat. 49 were adopted as the 
boundary. 

If the question can be adjusted on this basis, namely, by extending our pres- 
ent boundary, as fixed by the Ashburton Treaty East of the Rocky Mountains, 
to the Pacific Ocean, we contend that our government is guilty of a gross 
derelection of duty in not accepting the compromise, and thus putting an end 
to this last boundary dispute which we can ever have with England. Perhaps 
we are mistaken in the extent of concession which England is prepared to 
make, by way of compromise ; but latitude 49 has been openly advocated by 
some of the more moderate English papers, including the London Examiner, as 
the proper boundary, and there is every reason to believe that the British 
government is disposed to meet us on what if deems liberal terms. Although 
conscious of her power, England does not want war with any nation,—and 
least of ail, perhaps, with the United States, whom she can use to much better 
advantage by trading with her, than by fighting her. England does not want 
war, but she will have it, and we shailhave it, as surely as we undertake to 
grasp the whole of Oregon, to lat. 54 40, or above latitude 49. The convic- 
tion 1s strong in England, that she “ has rights’ to Oregon ; and although 
they are admitted to be imperfect, speaking of Oregon as a whole, yet they are 
too valid to be wholly abaudoned, or to be wrested from her by any other 


wer. 

England is the last nation in the world that we ought to desire to measure 
strength with, especially at a point so remote from even the frontiers of civili- 
zation, and so accessable to her fleets. Athough it may be an unpleasant con- 
fession to make, it is nevertheless true, that for many years to come, what- 
ever power coimmands the Ocean, can command Oregon ; or at least, all the 
points of it accessable to navigation, A march across the country with an 
army of any considerable magnitude, would be an acchievement more difficult 
to be accomplished than Hannibal's passage of the Alps; and when they had 
reached their destination, it would be equally difficult to maintain them. 
England, in case of a war about Oregon, or a discontinuance of the joint occu- 
pancy, would immediately fortify Cape Disappointment, at the North side of 
Columbia river, and that would be the end of our communication with O 

by sea. Our pot-valiant heroes do not know what they are are talking about, 
when they propose so summarily to drive John Bull into the Pacific. We 


1845. 

Italian refugees, 

a had separately entered the Legations through the petty republic of 

San Marino and the Grand Duchy of Tuseany, and had organised a vast plot, 

the object of which was to effect arising throughout the country. At the, 

the plot was aPiedmontese refugee, Ribotti, who,since 1833, had 
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here take it for granted that we could have all our resources at command, and 
should not require them at home, to defend our altars and our hearths. But 
even this could not be expected. If we have tripled our population, and more 
than tripled our resources, since the war of 1812, so has England vastly 
increased her available strength. She is completely ready for a conflict,— 
with us or any other power. We are not ready ; and never shall be till the 
horrors of war at our own doors compel us to buckle on the harness. We say 
hese things in the hope of cooling the ardor of some of our hot-brained ‘‘ patri 
ots,” who appear (on paper) tu desire nothing so much as blood and carnage 
We advise such men to be quiet. They may have a chance to display their 
valor sooner than they expect it. The state of public opinion is such, especi- 
ally at the West, that the President and his Cabinet may be tempted to go 
farther in insisting upon doubtful rights in the case of Oregon, than their own 
judgment would dictate. There is however danger in the other direction, When 
men form opinions unsustained by proper evidence, they are very apt to part 
with them when they discover their error. It may be very popular now to 
make unreasonable demands, and insist upon them; but will it be so, if it 
should appear that these unreasonable demands have brought the nation to a 
ition which it cannot maintain, and from which it cannot recede with honor. 
th ie the part of true wisdom to anticipate events, and so to steer the ship of 
State as to avoid disasters on either hand. We feel a great degree of confi- 
dence in the present Administration,—yet we confess we are not without 
anxiety on the subject of which we are speaking. We wish to see the Ore- 
gon question either left where it is, under the belief that time will strengthen 
our cause, or else brought to a speedy and final adjustment. The territory 
really in dispute, i. e. the territory North of Columbia river, West of the North 
branch of the same, and South of lat. 49, is of little value, consisting chiefly of 
mountains or barren plains. One month's war expenses, to say nothing of 
human life, would be too much to give for the whole of it. We have hundreds 
of millions of acres of better land 1000 or 2000 miles nearer home, which goes 
a begging for want of occupants. Much of it is the finest land which man ever 
set his eyes on, not excepting the Garden of Eden. Now we admit this is no 
good reason for relinquishing territory clearly our own, but it is a reason against 
endangering the peace of the country by insisting upon the possession of poor 
land at the ends of the earth which is not our own, or,of which our title is so 
very doubtful that we dare not submit the question to arbitration. 

A vast extent of fertile land on our South Western frontier has just been 
annexed to us most of which is unoccupied, except by Indians and wild beasts; 
and if we want more, further off, we can purchase it more cheaply of Mexico. 
than we can knock it out of John Bull’s,brains. As Mexico has concluded not 
to fight us, she must come to an understanding with us on the subject of 
boundaries. Upper California is already in revolt, and she may be willing, for 
a suitable pecuniary consideration, to set it off to us, fixing her Northern boun- 
dary at lat. 36, instead of 42. This would give us the finest harbour on the 
Western Coast viz. San Francisco, and along with it some excellent jand 
The river Sacramento, which empties into the bay of San Francisco, takes its 
rise in Oregon,—and in fact for the best part of Oregon, Francisco is the natu- 
ral outlet. If upper California were ours, we need not care if Columbia river 
were our Northern boundary. We should still have ten degrees of latitude on 
the Pacific, and a really fine country, instead of mountains, rocks, and barren 
sands. 

The forth-coming Message of the President will be awaited with special 
interest, on account of its bearing upon the Oregon dispute. We hope it will 
be such as to promote pacific results. 


the 11th ult.; there is little of very striking importance in their contents. 

Cotton continues to have languid sales and the prices have a tendency down- 
wards, but nothing serious is apprehended on this head, for the article is still 
rising in price on this side of the water. Jron cannot be supplied fast enough, 
and both Jronmasters and Ironworkers are reaping a fine Larvest just now. 

Our accounts do not show any material advance in the prices of Grain, Flour, 
or other articles of edible consumption, and we should not be surprised if, after 
all, the first alarms should subside, and a cool dispassionate and full inquiry 
should disclose a better general result than has been yet anticipated ; and this 
the rather because there should be a tendency towards increased prices in con- 
sequence of the general employment at fair wages of the working classes in all 
the departments of labour. 

The Railroad mania exists without any lessening of its fury. It is true that 
a Society has been instituted, of noblemen and gentlemen who have embarked 
capital and accepted management in schemes of this nature, the objects of 


which Society are to elicit all that can be brought to light with respect to the}, 


usefulness, practicability, surveys, expenses, &c., of different routes, to ascer- 
tain the responsibility, character, and objects of the promoters of Railway 
schemes, and to be as much as possible a practical check upon fraudulent, un- 
tenable, or unnecessary expenditure. Such an institution, commenced in good 
faith, carried on with unwearied zeal, and supported by wealth, influence, and 
honour, may at least soften the fall which we cannot help apprehending will 
occur before this time next year. It will cause many a reflecting man to re- 
consider his projected investments before he involve himself too far, and many 
a one who has involved himself to withdraw, if at some loss, before it be too 
late. The London Britannia occupies itself again in Jeremiads with regard to 
the dreaded withdrawal of currency, and it may be well if the expressed ap. 
prehensions have any effect in checking the onward impulse, but as for the evil 
itself it is but a crotchet in the brain of the writer and of those few who think 
with him. Were the money actually withdrawn out of the country there might 
be something to found on, but remaining at home it will come forth again and 
again in exchange for solid securities, and the floating currency will not sensibly 
lose any of the force of its stream. : 


Mr O’Connell has re-commenced his Monster meetings (qu. does this mean 


meetings of Monsters ') and the latest weekly report on the rint, states it at 


£600, which is a considerable advance. We presume the agitator will “‘ make 
hay while the sun shines,” in order that he may ascertain his position before the 
meeting of Parliament, for it is probable that this time the Minister will show 
him but little mercy, if the offender fall into his clutches. At least we feel 
assured that if Sir Robert Peel allow him again to escape, he will deserve im- 
peachment himself. In the meantime there is a little skirmishing going on in 
the camp of the Repealers, which is pretty and ingenious enough, but which 
neither effects a stroke nor opens a way for one. Their quondam ally, the 
Catholic bishop Crolly, is accused of unsettled intellect, because he does not 
side with them on the College question; their new recruit is—as Mr. Grey 
Porter was—magnified into a man of high importance and rank, because he was 
not a man on whom they had counted, and because the accession of a landholder 
of family, was almost beyond their hopes, and they have chosen to fix a letter 
which is evidently a forgery, upon the Times Commissioner, because they want 
to transfer their own dirty language to their antagonists, who repudiate it in the 
strongest terms. Thus stand the Irish affairs for the present ; year after year 
passes away, promise after promise is reiterated, but not a promise is fulfilled ; 
thousands upon thousands of pounds are rolled into the awful and mysterious 
depository, from whence the exit is by a way not known to the vulgar. The 
solution of all this is not far off, and the multitudes of the Milesians will stand 


jastonished at their besotted credulity. 


France and Spain, say the latest reports, are about to become si ster king- 
doms indeed, for the current news is that the two French princes are to be 
married severally to the young Queen of Spain and her sister. If the Schnelle 
Post of this city be the oracular organ it professes to be, the powers of Europe 
(England excepted) will oppose all the difficulties they can to those unions, 
for the Editor of that Journal assumes that all Europe is opposed to the friend - 
ly alliance of England and France, and that France is urged by every political 
motive to strengthen herself and her present dynasty by co-operation with 
England, heart and soul, and by alliances which will give additional force and 
vigor to her action against European opposition. By the bye the editor of 
the above named Journal asserts that Queen Victoria was mortally offended 
against the German princes because they would not change the title of Prince 
Albert from serene to royal, and that in hastening to Eu, she went to cement 
more closely her alliance with the King of the French. Eh bien / 


We sincerely regret to perceive the continued melancholy accounts concern- 
ing the state of health of His Excellency Lord Metcalfe, and the more so that 
there is little to be expected beyond a continuance of suffering, or—what 


|would be infinitely worse for the Provinces—his being taken from them al- 


together by the awful fiat. Among the many who have held the important 
office now filled by Lord Metcalfe few have attained to so general a respect and 
veneration as he ; few, perhaps none, have so completely understood the due 
mixture of the suavifer in modo with the fortiter in re, nor have so fully carried 
out the principle ; few, perhaps none, have managed the government of ex- 
tensive provinces so independently of party politics at home, and$ yet with the 
full approbation of a ministry with whom his political principles but partially 
harmonise. He is at once great and good, and the Provincials may well pray 
for the amelioration of his sufferings, for they know that the Patriot Governor 
will wear his harness to the last. 


The robbery of Livingston & Wells’ Express, at Rochester, is by this time 
‘well known to all our readers ; the messenger then in trust has always been 
highly spoken of, and there is nothing in this affair to disturb the general im- 
pression concerning him, although it is thought that upon this occasion he has 
carelessly relaxed somewhat of his usual vigilance. The Express itself we are 
glad to perceive loses nothing of its character, and is considered as safe as any 
other for the transmission of money. Very few robberies have been effected 
upon it, considering the extent of business done through it, and we believe that 
the public confidence in it is altogether unimpaired. 

The Rochester American states the positive belief that the money is ail in 
that city and will probably be all or nearly all recovered, and that the robbers 
themselves will not escape. The Proprietors of the Express have increased 
the reward offered, for detection and recovery, to $2300,—a great temptation 
to villains. The amount abstracted is said to be over $20,000. 

We learn that this house have resolved to carry packages of money for banks, 
brokers, &c. hereafter only three days in the week, and these in charge of two 
messengers ; so that there shall be no occasion or excuse for leaving the pro 
perty unprotected by at least one of the carriers for a single moment. 


+,* We have just seen an invention which is at once ingenious, useful, 


icheap; Mr. Thos. Prosse: is the patentee of a mode of manufacturing shir; 


buttons, studs, and articles of that description from pulverised clay, which being 
submitted to a very severe pressure renders the material so hard that it will 
cut glass like a glazer's diamond. The buttons are white with a polished sur- 
face like mother-of-pearl, or they may be coloured like stones or pebbles ; they 
do not change colour in washing and they are not more than a third of the price 
of the so-called * Pearl buttons.” We have witnessed a proof of their hard- 
ness by seeing a person write his initials on glass with one. From the same 
kind of pulverized material, and solely from pressure, Mr. Prosser manufactures 
bricks of a hard and solid quality altogether unequalled. The address of Mr. 
Prosser is No. 8 Liberty street, near the junction with Maiden Lane, and we 
strongly recommend a visit to the store. 


statesman and lawyer,) gave the first of two lectures on China, which he had 
been solicited to deliver in this city. The subject, as all must admit, is one 


of the greatest moment, and involves the solution of a social, political, and ge- 


On Wednesday evening, Mr. Fletcher Webster, (son of the distinguished 
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ographical problem, which has been almost a complete mystery in all times, till 


the most recent dates, when British arms cut a passage into its data. In order), 


to assist this important solution the observations of a gentleman with the ad- 
vantages possessed by Mr. F. Webster, must greatly aid: for besides the ai | 
of a good education, and a sound judgment, he has been in such a public posi 
tion as to give him opportunities such as few have hitherto possessed to investi- 


gate, both by inquiry and sight much of the peculiarities of the most remarka-_ 


ble nation in the world. 

Our contemporaries of the Daily Press are, very properly giving the heads of 
Mr. Webster’s lectures, the latter of which was given last night; but we pro 
pose to give next week a summary of all which that gentleman has com- 
municated, thrown together in the form of an article or essay, and we venture 
to premise that it will be found well worthy the attention of our readers. 


We su Society or New York —The third anniversary of this every way 
estimable Society, took place on Tuesday evening last, the 20th ult. at The 
Minerva Rooms, Broadway. We have more than once ere now alluded to the 
proceedings of this useful institution, the objects of which are of the most 
benevolent nature, yet not of that mistaking character which considers supply 
of money as the fulfilment of all charity. These objects are, the protection 


of the newly arrived Immigrant from the rapacity and spoliation practised by) 


unprincipled “ runners” who infest passenger ships, and decoy the credulou, 
strangers into boarding houses where they get imposed upon and cheated out of, 


the little capital they may have brought with them to enable them to forward | 


the industrious views they entertained when left their native homes; advice 
and assistance in procuring empluyment ; sound directions as to their farther 
movements when desiring to proceed into the interior ; and, in extreme cases 
some small pecuniary help, according to the means in the possession of the 
Society. The most immediate objects of the Society's solicitude, are, of 
course, their Cambrian Brethren, and, among these, destitution or immorality 
is seldom to be found ; but as the Association desire todo the utmost good 
their means will permit, they have connected themselves in a certai re 
with a New Institution called The British Emigrant Protective Society, 
latter, possessing larger means and a better organization, and also having 
nearly the same objects in view for the benefit of British Immigrants, can operate 
for the whole, and does so in the most praiseworthy and satisfactory manner. 
The passenger trade i is believed throws into New York an expenditure of 


nearly two millions Ollars yearly—-we should rather say three millions; it 


is therefore of some moment that the municipal authorities should countenance 
any good plan, the objects of which tend to the advancement of industry and 
the supply of mechanical or agricultural skill, either of which is somuch addi 
tion to the national wealth. 

The formation of the Welsh Society, whilst it has done much substantia! 
good, has not been attended with great expense, becanse it does not offer en- 
couragement to either idleness or dissipativn in those who are the recipients of 
its benefits. It is thererefore well deserving the assistance of every right 
hearted Welshman, who may thus become a fellow-worker in kindness to his 
countrymen, at the expense of a solitary dollar per annum. 

As we have mentioned the British Emigrant Protective Society in connexion, 
with our leading subject we may add that the annual subscription to this every| 
way important and useful association is but three dollars per annum. ; and when 
we consider that its cares extend over fifty or sixty thousand strangers annu- 
ally arriving,—to say nothing abont the great members who are always on 
hand unprovided for in the city,—we trust the consideration will come home 
to every bosom both of British Residents and American citizens. 


The Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—The crowded houses on the De Meyer nights causes some 


reaction among audiences on the other evenings of the week here ; but the 


merits of Mrs. Bland, Mr. Murdoch, and, indeed of the corps dramatique gener- 
ally have done much to keep up a brisk fire. We remember when Mr. Murdoch 
made his appearance here a very few years ago that we were agreeably struck 
with his apprehensions of the authors whose Characters he impersonated. His 
journey to Europe has helped to ripen his judgment, and although he is not 
even now, always a perfect representative of the character he acts, it isalways 
quite evident that he understands the part he acts and that if not continuously 
great he is always above mediocritv. On Wednesday he and Mrs. Bland 
severally played the partsof Claude Melnotte and Pauline, in “The Lady 
of Lyons,” in which, if we must discriminate, Mr. Murdoch acted well, but 
Mrs. Bland was a genuine Pauline herself, for the time, and we opine that she 
would have received the thanks of the author, if he had been present. Last 
night Mr Murdoch took his benefit and his congé for the present ; the play 
chosen was ‘“ Macbeth” in which he played the Scottish Usurper, and Mrs. 
Bland was the representative of the fell and remorseless Lady. 

We have to announce, and we do so with unfeigned delight, the engage- 
ment of Madame Augusta, and her appearence on Monday evening next Not- 
withstanding the Elsslers and the Taglioni’s, we have never yet seen a danseuse 
with the grace, elegance, and beauty of this artiste ; there is something s0 
naive in her performances that the spectator always leaves the house at once 
charmed with her skill, end delightfully impressed with her manner, the latter 
of which always claims respect. 

Bowery Tueatre.—This Theatre is in full blast, with crowded houses, but 
we regret to perceive the adoption of a class of performances replete with 
injury to the minds of the audiences—at least to the greater proportion of 
them. “The bold Thonderbolt” 1s of the * Jack Sheppard” school, in which 
disgust at the life and ee cpa of the hero (?) is lost in erroneous admiration 
of his factitious position. If anything could lead us to desire a censorship of, 
the press it would be the hope of putting down such writings as these. 

Otympic THtatre.— We agree with a contemporary who says “ there are 
not sufficient seats for the audiences who crowd here.” The pretty little 
romance of “ The Devil in Paris” in which Mary Taylor is so charmiog a 
representative of “ Auld Clootie,” and the laughable farce of “ Sara 


‘are having a popular run. Those last mentioned are “ The Bump of Benevo- 
lence,”’ and a hit at the times called “ The Convention of Streets.” 


| Cuaruam Tueatre.—This house is following the same erroneous course as 
the Bowery ; the favourite piece iscalleed ‘* the Female Horse Thief’ the 
principal character in which is sustained by Mrs. Jones. 


Music and Alusical Intelligence. 


Me. Tempceton’s Musicat Entertainments —This charming tenor ar- 
‘tist creates a real, literal furore, and not a night of bis performances occurs 
‘without disputes—aye and contentious--for places, and Palmo’s Opera house 
‘is filled to repletion. We are not surprised at this, for, besides the sweetness 
of his singing, there is a spirit and energy imparted to it, and an appropriate 
‘action accompauies it, which throws mere vocalism completely into the shade. 
‘On Wednesday evening he gave “ A night with Scott and Burns,” devoting a 
part”? to each. In the former he sang with exquisite truth and feeling “ Jock 
of Hazeldean,” “In peace, love tunes,” “ The heath this night,” ** There was 
ja Marechal,” and, above all, ‘* The last words of Marmion,” which was most 
exquisite. The “ Burns” portion we have described before. On Thursday 
evening he gave aconcert at Brooklyn to a numerous and highly pleased au- 
dience, and last night he gave his closing entertainment for the present, in this 
city. Mr. Templeton proceeds immediately to Boston, where he will doubtless 


\be warmly received and duly appreciated ; we cordially commend him to our 
‘musical friends in that city. 
| Me. U. C. Hice’s Festiva Concert.—This enthusiastic musician, an 
cordial friend of the science of which he is a worthy professor, is about to give 
‘a Festival Concert, on the 10th inst., at the Tabernacle. The first portion, we 
understand, will be Morceaux choisies from an Oratorio by Mendelssohn, and 
the second a miscellaneous selection ; but the treat to the musical public wil! 
be a great one, and the beneficiary is well deserving the most extensive patron- 
lage. See his announcement in our advertising columns. 
LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 

Whilst every pianist and dilettante is daily speaking of the wonderful per- 

es of Leopold de Meyer, we think proper to bring into light the compo- 

sitions of this distinguished artist. As is well known, there is not in our day 
any star-performer who is not at the same time a composer ; this is very easy 
to understand, for if he have a natural aud peculiar genius, he must be able to 
wry better than anv one else, of the music which suits his manner and is 
‘most favorable to his effective performance. In consequence of this, the élite 
artists very seldom play anything but their own compositions ; Vieuxtemps and 
‘Ole Bull were amongst the first to introduce that system on this side of the At- 
lantic. Of course, Léopold de Meyer has adopted the same plan ; therefore it 
is not uninteresting to speak of him merely asa composer. Here is a full list 
of all his pieces, some of them have not yet been published :—Notturno, Re- 
tour et Départ; Notturno, Hortense; Andante Religiosi,; Casta Diva, with 
variations ; Airs Russes (3 pieces); Air Bohemien-russe, No. 1 and 2; Fanta- 
sias on I Puritani, Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, L’Elisire d'Amore, Il Barbiere, 
|Lucia di Lammermoor, and Arabian Airs ; Overture to Wm, Tell and to Der 
'Freischutz, arranged for Piano Solo; Marche Marocaine ; Marche Napoleon ; 
Marche d’Isly; La Bataille de Saratoga; Carnivale de Venise ; Souvenir de 
Europe ; Concert with full orchestra ; Etude de Bataille ; Les Hirondelles, a 
fantasia; Polonaise Brillante ; 6 numbers of Waltzes; Galop di Bravura ; 
‘Bajazeth, Turkish air; La Danse du Sérail, and Grand Duo for two Pianos. 

It is but right that Leopold de Meyer should be considered a great composer 
of Piano Music. Indeed, he is perhaps one of the most original writers of the 
present day, and certainly the most diversified of all. H. Herz can do little 
jworth notice except variations, and his music is rather out of fashion now; T. 
Dohler has indeed some very good melodies, but his pieces in general are mere 
‘imitations of Czerny's style ; Listz will never be considered as a great composer 

y any serious judge ; Chopin has always been a kind of riddle to us, and 
Emile Prudent, although very graceful and the most agreeable composer for 
ladies, has, perhaps, too much monotony and imitation in bis pieces. To say 
the truth, Thalberg must be considered as the great leader of piano style of 
writing since H. Herz has been distanced in the musical arena. He is, no 
doubt, a scientific and magnificent composer, but, in our opinion, he has a very 
capital fault: he has continually the same running passages, and on account of 
the systematic distribution of his pieces he is often monotonous or uninteresting, 
|particularly when he places four or five pages of extemporisation, filling in the 
middle of his fantasias, as he too often does. Such is not the case with Léo- 
pold de Meyer. He has no undeviating system, no pattern for adoption ; he is 
himself as good a composer as he is a performer. His compositions are of 
several orders and classes. The eldest, we presume, must be his Russian and 
Bohemian airs ; there is something of old Field's manner in some passages o! 
these sweet and charming pieces, for wuich we confess a very great admiration. 
We know nothing superior to the Notturni, particularly the one in D fiat; the 
celebrated study in A by Thalberg is far from having the same merit and me- 
lodious attraction. What can we say about his fantasias with variations ! 
Every one of them is delightful and effective, as many bere already know. 
L’Ehisire d’ Amore is the chef d @uvre of variations di bravura. Les Virondelles, 
a fantasia on a melody of David, the composer of Le Desert, is worthy of its 
name, light, quick, erial, as the swift and graceful swallow. Le Carnivale de 
ey is a mere tour de force which Léopold de Meyer only could perform ; 


we hope we shall soon have an opportunity to listen to these two compositions, 
And now if we examine the Marche Marocaine, the Marche d'Isly, and the 
Galop di Bravura, together with the Turkish fantasia of Bajazet,—the brilliant 
waltzes, the classical Cuncert piece, in fact all his pieces, we shall wonder how 

je Meyer could be so successful in varying his effect, his melodies being of so 

ifferent a character ; and we shall conclude with reason that the composer is 
as the first pianist of 


Springs” are at present prime favorites here ; 


: toga| equal to the performer, and therefore may be considered 
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pe Meyer at Tue Park TueaTee.—It is difficult to give expres- 
sion to our profound and increasing admiration of this great artist. Wave 
seen with pleasure that each of his performances has been successively more 
and more crowded ; on Tuesday last, particularly, the room was crammed,and 
the enthusiasm most energetic. ‘“ L’Elisire d'amore” is a charming fantasia 
on a very lively melody, the variations of which are quite di bravura and of the 
most difficult order. We remarked particularly a certain passage sauté in the 
bass, when the little finger sings the melody in loud, clear, and expressive style 
Meyer alone can have audacity to express these. ‘La Marche d'Isly,” has 
been exceedingly successful, and was repeated last Thursday amidst a thunder 
of applause ; and no wonder, it isa real march, with a delightful variation, 
trumpets, drums, and so forth; the rhythm is lively, the principal motif is 
pleasing, and the tout ensemble quite suitable to the million. We think it is 
more difficult than “* La Marche Marocaine,” but we like the latter better, per- 
haps on account of its very eccentric style,and new cut. ‘ Iucrezia,” on Thurs- 
day, was as successful and much admired as on the first night. Of all the pieces 
with variations performed by this stupendous pianist, it is the one we like best ; 
we recommend to the admiration of every amateur this light, erial touch, this 
sublime manner of making the melodious part always apparent and first, even 
in the midst of a storm of notes. We do not speak of double octaves, caden- 
za, sweetness, power, lightning celerity ; even a pianist cannot conceive the 
probability of such a degree of perfection without having heard it. 

To night M. de Meyer gives his last performance at the Park Theatre. He 
will play his sweet “‘ Russian airs,” and his beautiful fantasia on “ Lucia.” 

On Tuesday next M. de Meyer will give a grand Concert at the Tabernacle 
and will produce three new compositions, one of them not yet published. ‘This 
will be a grand affair, and we may confidently promise him a crowded and fa- 
shionable audience. Although he really does not need any assistance, he will 
be assisted on that night by Madame Otto, and other artists of decided talent. 
We are only sorry our favourite Boucher, the fine violoncellist, cannot make us 
hear one of the splendid quintetta by F. David. : 

La Marcu Marocainr —This remarkable piece which has produced such 
a sensation at every performance of Leopold de Meyer, has been just published 
by C Hoyer, 301 Broadway. It is got up in first rate style, printed on fine pa- 
per, and the few mistakes which were in the French edition, have disappeared. 
We doubt not that every pianist and amateur will immediately practise that 
piece, one of the most original compositions of our age. 

Puitsuarmontc Society.—This fine and useful society, whose objects and 
performances we have always been among the first to encourage and record 
will soon begin a new season. Some were afraid the subscription list would no, 
be very full; but the Management Committee has adopted an excellent mea‘ 
sure in giving the name of every subscriber. It is a capital plan to interes: 
amour-propre, and no musical amateur will think of withdrawing. It is, how 
ever, the duty of the Philharmonic Society to diversify their repertory. We 
have heard already that the members have secured the very valuable and at 


sets forth that the work consists of “a general description of the country, its 
towns, villages, curiosities, land titles, modes of conveyance, land and water 
routes, tables of distances in all directions ; the whole illustrated by a coloured 
map of Texas, shewing its connexion with Mexico, the United States, Cali- 


fornia, and Oregon.” The letter-press here described is on a large sheet which 
is made to fold within a book cover, and the map and the sheet may be unfolded 


at the same time, face to face. 


Cricketer’s Chronicle. 


RETURN MATCH 

BETWEEN THE NEWARK CLUB, NJ., AND SECOND ELEVEN OF 8T. GEORGE'S 
CLUB OF NEW YORK. 

This took place on Monday last, the 27th ult., on the Newark Cricket ground. 

‘t was a most delightful day, and the good city of Newark literally turned out 

its thousands to witness the first Match ever played there between its own 


Cricketers and those of another Club. Play was called at 10:53 4.m , and the 
Newark men assumed the bat. During the first innings, which lasted only one 
hour, 8 minutes, fortune seemed to frownon the young Club, even on their 
own ground ; as there were no fewer than six batsmen caught out, and the 
whole number of runs was only 29. But she is truly a fickle goddess and 
when in apparently her worst mood is sometimes meditating a kindness. The 
St. George’s men now went in, and the Newarkers though without great hopes 
took the field bravely and steadily. They were rewarded for their constancy, 
for the St. George's first innings were concluded in 53 minutes and for only 26 
runs. (We should here state that, by arrangement, if the double innings could 


tractive services of Madame Lazare, for the first Concert; we have also been 
told that an American lady amateur will make her debut here, and if we do not 
give the name, it is merely because we like better to manage a surprise to some, 
although the fact is quite popular in our fashionable circles. The assistance of 
these two ladies will certainly be valuable, but we would direct the attention of 
the Committee to some capital works which have not been performed yet 
There are beautiful overtures which are not to be neglected, such as, * Le 
Jeune Henri,” by Mehul, “ Le Maitre de Chapelle,” by Paer, ‘ Les Francs 
Juges” and “Le Carnaval Romaine,” by Berlioz. We could easily name twenty 
more, but we cannot omit the admirable symphony of * J.e Desert,” and the 
original and beautiful guintetti recently composed by Felicien David. 

New Music.—Mr. Millet, of Broadway, nearly opposite the Tabernacle has 
just published two Sets of Quadrilles, by Musard, from Motifs in ‘* La Sirens” 
by Auber. They are beautiful, and are tastefully arranged. 


Literarp Notices. 


Encycior or Domestic Economy.—The Harpers have now published 
this really valuable compendium of information for Housekeepers, in one hand- 
some volume of 1238 pages, illustrated by 1000 engravings, price $3,50. It 
is a treasury of knowledge for families, and should be in every domestic circle. 

Morse’s New Atias —The same publishers have also issued No. II. of 
their new series of folio Maps in colors, elegantly printed under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Morse. No School should be without this beautiful Atlas 
which will undoubtedly supersede all others in use. 

Tue Wanperino Jew, —No. Ih—The designs accompany- 
ing the revised text of this remarkable work will impart a fresh and deep inte 
rest to the story, and, when completed, will constitute this one of the most 
splendid of the embellished books of the seasun. We strongly recommend 
this beautiful edition to our readers, as one of intrinsic value, and well worthy 
of preservation in the library of every man of taste. Harper and Brothers are 
the publishers . 

Harper's Intuminatep Bistr.—No. 41.—This new issue comprises some 
superb Illustrations, those especially which are prefixed to the gospel of Mat 
thew are peculiarly beautiful. This is the time for those who wish to subscribe 
for an extra copy of the New Testament, to enter their names, in order to se 
cure early impressions of the plates. 

Tue Travetcer’s anp Emierant’s Guipe taroven Texas.—N. York : 


not be played out by “ Sundown,” the first innings on each side should decide 
the Match.) 

The Newarkers now went in for their second innings, which they played with 
greatly improved success and some of their players had opportunity to shew 
that they can make a good stand against powerful bowling; they ran their 
score up to 74. Inthe course of this inning a recess took place, of 35 minutes, 
for the purpose of refreshment, which recess would have been prolonged to the 
space of an hour if the shrewd and clever general of the Newarkers could have 
effected it; for he knew that the first inning was in favor of his party, and that 
was one great earnest of final success. {t wanted but 21 minutes to 4 p.m. 
when their wickets were all down, and but 6 minutes to 4 when the first ball 
was bowled against the St. George’s men at the concluding inning ; the latter 
consequently had but th. 13m. wherein to tie the grand score of the Newarkers 
of 77 runs. They stuck to it however, manfully, but it would have been by 
no means good judgment in the bowlers to bowl in too rapid a succession, nor 
did they. The last pair of bats were io, and the score was 68, when the Um- 
pires declared “ Sundown,” thus the St. George's men had not completed their 
innings nor covered the entire score by 9 runs when sentence was pronounced, 
and consequently the victory was in favor of the Newark Club. The victors 
had fought their battle like brave men, and true Cricketers, and they well de- 


Tanner.—This little * Handbook ”’ is best explained by its Title-page, which! 


served the laurels which covered them. 

In the evening the Newark Club regaled their friendly antagonists from New 
York with a most sumptuous repast ; where also good wine and good humour 
abounded ; and at length the two parties separated with many interchanged 
shakes of the hand, many hearty exchanges of kind feeling and good-wishes, 
and with the hope to have many friendly contests jike those which were now 
terminated. 

Toe following is the Score :— 
NEWARK CLUB, N.J. 


SECOND INNINGS, 


FIRST INNINGS. 


Wheatcroft, b. Eyre........... cut - 13 
Stainsby, c. Nash, b. Eyre ..... - 3 c. Waller, b. Eyre............. 01 
Beaver,b Nash.........-..--. - © leg before wicket -............. 19 
sage, c. Parker, b. Nash........ b. Green 
G. Elverson, b. Eyre... ... 4 Parker, b. Nash ......... 
Stoddart, c. Garvin, b. Eyre ..... 1 -b. Eyre .. - 8 
Waterfield, c. Parker, b. Nash... 1 Eyre, b. Nash... 5 
Tregear, c. Spawforth, b. Eyre... b. 

Wide, Nash ....... Nash 1, Buckley 1 2 


ST. GEORGE'S CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Platt, c. Treager, b Stoddart .... 1 b. Wheateroft................. 2 
J. Buckley, Jr., b. Stoddart...... 4 b. Wheatcroft....... 6 
Nash, c. Beaver, b. Wheatcroft... b. Wheateroft................ 
Parker, b. Wheatcroft .......... 5 oc. Waterfield, b. Wheatcroft..... 5 
Green, run out ....... - 2 c. Bage,b. Wheatcroft..... 6 
Garvin, b. Wheatcroft.......... 4 b. Wheatcroft..........-...... 6 
Spawforth, c. Greathead, b. Wheat- 
Vinten, c. G. Elverson,b.Greathead 1 mot owt....... 2... 6 
J. T. Shaw, not out .........-.. © b. Greathead......2.......-... 1 
Waller, leg before wicket.....-.. 2 mot wee 7 
Total (at Sunset).......... 68 


The Umpires were Mesers. Wright and Winckworth ; Markers, Messrs. Nu- 
gent and A. D. Paterson. ; 
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Annuat D NNER or Sr. Georer’s Cricket Civs or New Yorx.—On nope in his manners, and a theoretical preference for republican opinions, 
Tuesday evening last, after spending the day in a friendly closing match of the ad created a prejudice against him in certain quarters, which has been ta- 


k 


& Brown's) to partake of the social festivities annuelly celebrated by them. << It don’t matter a brass farthing to me,” was his reply, when I condoled 
Besides the members there were several invited guests amongst whom were with him on the scurvy treatment he had met with “ Till they can blot 
H. B. M. Consul (A. Barclay Esj.), the President of the St. George's Society) my name out of the book of the History of England, the world will know 
jo ei York (W. D. Cothbertsen Esq), the President of the New York, there was a man CromweE xt, who stepped in between a despot anda de- 


| bauchee ; and as for the statue, | never was over-fond of graven images. 
Cricket Club, members of the Mount Vernon and the Newark Cricket Clubs,’ py.) squeamish about the company I keep, and I’ve always treated 


&c. &c. It is needless to say—having mentioned the locale of the feast—that) Cx ARLES with respect down here ; but, if it comes to a question of private 
the dinner and its accompaniments were of the most excellent description, and, ee I'd rather not stand on a pedestal between him and his precious ae 
mp dless to enlarge upon ha thecountenances and the cheerful, °! darkness. And for the matter of that, | can tell those gentlemen wit 
The President, Mer: Tinece and || the crowns on, over yonder, (and he pointed with his pipe,) that never 
flow of spirite whic - , Ries yee | knew a set of more disreputable fellows in my life; and some of my Lron- 
the Vice-president Mr. Waller, successfully kept the * ball of mirth, conver | sides were no great things to boast of in the way of character.” 
sation, and song” in constant motion. Long speeches were “ tabooed” and!) After this unusually long and coherent speech, the old soldier resumed 
thus there was the more time for sociality and vocalism, the latter of which was. his pipe, with a grunt; and | left him, looking as sour as if Vane had just 
h lly abundant and good, and all of an amateur description With||Teated him to a dose of Fifth-Monarehy enthusiasm. 
| P. S.—The following placard has just been issued from the committee- 
the exception of one incident, therefore, there is nothing to record but general) room of the ‘Society for the Promotion of Pure Royalty all over the 
good fellowship and high enjoyment. The exception is the following one : World” :— ; 
a reporter of one of the daily journals of the city came in about 10 o'clock We, the de wd 
the velf he and in the true and proper sense of the word; and that we have 
took his seat at the President's cross table, and wheu, about a coup'e of minutes. Unanimously agreed, that one Ouiver Cromweun, having for 
afterwards the V. P_ gave the toast of ‘* The Press,” although there were no | some time sat at our table, on suflerance, as one of ourselves, the 
fewer than three Proprietors of Journals at the table all connected with the), said Otiver Cromweut had no just right and title to such place 
Club, this individual instantly rose, returned thanks, for the honour done to the ond 
“ eur opinion that the said Onuiver CROMWELL, being a person of 
Press in general and to himself in particular, condescended to be-tow his une) rude and ungentlemanlike habits, and having been guilty of a 
uall approval of the manner in which the Members of the u ad ac-'| gross act o ersonal violeuce to CHARLEs Sruart, one of our 
qualified approval of th hich the Memb f the Club had ac- f p 1 viol oC Ss f 
quitted themselves in playing the noble game, of which he confessed be knew _ body, we hereby exclude the said Oiver Cromwen., from our 
nothing experimentally, expressed himself very sorry that the arduous labours. 
of the profession to which * in evil hour” he bad devoted himself prevented | 


royal mess.” 


(Signed) + Here follow the Royal Signatures. 


him from bestowing upon them more of his company, sang one of Tom Moore's |. DR. BRANDRETH’S. PILLS. _ 


songs to atune of his own selection, andthen Exit This meteor-like flitting 
ofa great light made some of the guests exclaim with a sigh “ O'tis sad!” 
The usual toasts were drank, the following however were the most pointed :| 
By The Vice President (Mr. Waller) —The good Home and Home system} 
of Cricket matches. Contending ever in friendship, never in spleen. 
« By —— Emmett Esq. (of the Mount Vernon Club) Cricketers throughout 
the United States :—May good feeling as well as good fielding -always exist 
among cricketers, and may the ba// of discord be ever successfully blocked by 
the bat of good humour. 
The company prolonged the socia! hours as if unwilling to separate. 
SOVEREIGNS AT LOGGERHEADS. 
Hades ( from the Ghost of our own Reporter.) 
Things are in a dreadfully disturbed state in our world here. The an-| 
nouncement that it had been determined to erect statues of the Kings of, 
England in your new houses of Parliament, has thrown an apple of conten-| 
tion into our pleasant little community. | 
A month ago, the harmony that prevailed was delightful. You might) 
have seen and THE NorMawn cracking a social cup of) 
hippocras, and helping each other to boar’s head and sygnet with the best 
grace in the world. Henry rue Fourrn, who had resumed his title of 
DuKe or LAncasTeRr, after making the most ample apologies to RicH arp 
THE Seconp, has for centuries past striven, by constant attention to that! 
rather weak monarch, to repair his unhandsome treatment of him in Pom-. 
fret Castle. Henry THe Sixrn, and Epwarp rue Fourts, (whose 
continual quarrels over their social game of cribbage led to our sending 
them to Coventry for along time,) had patched up a hollow peace, and | 
were at all events, civil toeach other. RicHarp THE Turn (who is by) 
no means the disagreeable person that SaakesPeaRe has represented him,)| 
had expressed his contrition to poor littl Ep>warp rue Firrn, and the 
boy used to say he was rather obliged to his Uncle for easing his young 
brows of a crown that would probably have caused him many a head-ache; 
while CHartes THE First, who has long got over his antipathy to tobacco, 
might have been seen blowing a social cloud and discussing abstruse points, 
of dogmatic theology with Cromwe ut, whose bluff, soldier-like manners 
had made him rather unpopular. WiiL1AmM THe Turrp had seriously set 
about converting James THE Seconp to low Church views in religion, and 
constitutional principles in politics, and with very good prospects of suc- 
cess, 
Now all is changed. Since this unlucky gallery of Royal personages was 
projected, they have taken to discussing their respective claims tothe throne, | 
and private characters; which, between ourselves, is ticklish ground for 
most of them :de jure and de facto are ringing in our ears—you can’t take 
a walk without being dazzled by huge placards, such as— 


** Harowp and the Saxon Line ” 
** Vote for Wiru1am tHe Norman and the strong hand!” 
“Who killed Richarp rue Turrp?” 
** EpwARD THE Fourtn begs respectfully to state that he has no 
connection with the rival branch over the way.” 

James THE Seconp has declared his intentton of bringing an actidm of 
ejectment against WituiamM rue TxHrrp, and of suing him for the mesne 
seme while WiL.iamM, on his part, retorts, with the most unmeasured 

enunciations of Popery, in the public prints, 

CroMWELL has hitherto taken but little part in the quarrel, although 
CHARLES THE First has resumed all the awkward stiffness of his manner! 
towards him, and the smoking parties have long been abandoned. 

FURTHER RARTICULARS, 

A a coalition has taken place. By some extraordinary management on 
the part of several historians, who have been admitted to the Royal dinner- 
table, all the conflicting parties have been reconciled to each other ; and 
each consents to admit his rival’s claim toa statue, with one exception. 
All the crowned heads have turned fiercely against poor old Cromwexu, 
who sits quietly, with a grim calmness in his bluff, stern face, aod puckers 
his wart into a smile, as the storm beats upon him from all quarters. It 
has been voted, nem. con., that he is to be excluded. The only tenable 
ground for this, is the fact that he never assumed the name of King, but 
has “* Protector” on his cards, It seems generally agreed that the want of 


EVER AND AGUE, AND ALL FEVERS CURED BY DR. BRAN- 
DRETH’S PILLS —AIll fevers are occasioned by the disordered motion 
jof the blood, produced by the humoral serosity by hardening the valves of the 
vessels. The blood circulates with greatly increased speed, and is still in- 
creased by the friction of the globules, or partic'es which compose the mass of 
fluids. Then it is that the excessive heat and chills is experienced throughout 
ithe whole system, and accompanied with great thirst, pain in the head, back, 


| kidneys, and in fact a complete prostration of all the faculties of the mind as 


well as body. 

On the first attack of fever, or any disease, immediately take a large dose of 
Branprera’s Veceraute Universat. Pitts, and continue to keep up a 
powerful effect upon the bowels until the fever or pain has entirely ceased. Six 
or eight will iu most cases be sofficient as a first dose, and one dose of this 
kind it is not improbable, may prevent months of sickness, perhaps death. 

rk. Bensamin Branveetu's Vecetasie Universat Pints, are indeed a 
universally approved medicine, which by its peculiar action, cleanses the blood 
jof all impurities, removes every Pain and Weakacss, and finally Restores the 
Constitution to perfect Health and Vigor. 

UF Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if vou purchase 
of them you will obtain a coun'erfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M D. 
| Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broad- 
‘way; also at 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson-street, New York; Mrs Booth’s, 
5 Market street, Brooklyn. 


of announcing to the ladies and gentlemen of the city of New York that 
be intends to give a splendid Vocal and Instrumental Concert on Monday even- 
ing, 10th of Nov., at the Broadway Tabernacle, on which occasion he will be 
‘assisted by all the most distinguished professional ability of this city. combined 
with the members of the Philharmonic and New York Sacred Music Societies. 
| Forther particulars hereafter. U. C. KILL 
ST. GEORGE'S CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YORK. 
te Regular Monthly Meeting of the St. George's Cricket Club will be 
held at Haydon's, 79 Cnamber Street, on Monday evening, the 3d instant, 
jat 7 o'clock. Punctual attendance is requested. 
| New York, Nov. 1, 1845. JAMES BARKER, Jr., Sec’y. 


AMERICAN ART-UNION, 322 BROADWAY. 
-\TOTICE —For the greater convenience of the Members of this Institution, 
and those desirous of becoming Members, the rooms of the Art-Union 
will be lighted up every fair evening, (Sunday excepted), from 7 till 10 o'clock, 
‘until further notice. 

Subscribers are again respectfully requested to obtain their certificates as 
early as possible, so as to facilitate the business of the Institution, and avoid 
confusion and disappointment on the eve of distribution 


| Nov, 1-3t. R. F. FRASER, Superintendent. 


| FOUN HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE OFFICE, 61 
'J South Street, New York.—The Sunscriber, in calling the attention of his friends and 
‘the puntie to his unequalled arrangemeuts for bringing out persons from Great Britain 
jand lreland, who my be seut for by their friends, bees to state that, in consequence of 
the great increase in this branchof his business, and inorder to preclude all unnecessary 
delay of the emigrant, has, at great expense, in addition to his reguiar agents at Liver- 
‘pool, appointed Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk in the establish- 
jment for the last 8 years, to proceed to Liverpool ant remain there during the emigra 
|tion season, to superintead the embarkation of passengers engaged here. The ships 
‘employed in this line are well known to be only of the first class and very fast-sailing, 
commanded by kind and experienced men, and as they sail from Liverpool every five 
jdays, reliance maybe placed that pissengers will receive every attention and be prompt- 
‘lydespateched. With such superior arrangements, the Subscriber looks forward fora 
‘eontinuation of that pitronage which his been so liberally extended to him for so many 
years ptst, and should aay of those sent for decline coming, the passage money Will as 
jusual be refuaded, and passages from the different ports of Ireland and Scotland can 
jalso be secared if desired. For further prrticulars, apply to 
} HERDMAN, 61 South-st., near Wall-st., N.Y. 
Agency in Liverpool 

Messrs. J, & W. Robinson, ) No. 5 Baltic Buildings, and 

Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, No. 1 Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock. 

OG Drafts and Exchange from £1 upwards, can be furnished, payable without charge 
at allthe priacipal Banking institutions throughout Great Britain and Ireland, a list of 
whichcan be seen at the office. My24-tf, 


. 

2 

{\PLENDID FESTIVAL CONCERT.—The Subscriber has the pleasure 
| 
| 

| A 
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NFORMATION WANTED OF GEORGE SIMMS.—He is anative of Whitehaven, 
Cumberland, England, and a Cabinet maker by trade. He resided in Brooklyn about 
7 years ago. His brother at Cincinnati is anxious to hear from him, and information, 


left at this office, will be thankfully received. Nov. 


[ANO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JAMES L. HEWITT, has removed his Piane 


Forte and Music Store to 295 Hroadway, (La Forge’s New Buildings,) where wiii/ § 
aiways be found a large and genc.al! assortment of Music and Musical Instruments of 


every description, boin at Wholesale and Retail. 
J. L. H.is the sole agent for this city, forthe sale of Lemuel Gilbert's (of Boston) 


ceiebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminent 


professors equal, if not superior, to any made. 
Military Bands supplied witn the very best Instruments, all of which are warranted 


perfect —all orders for Music, Musical tnstruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the 
Subscriber, will meet the same attention as if by a personal application. 
My1l7-6m.4 JAMES L. HE ViTT, 295 Broadway, between Reade and Duane. 


JAMES PIRSSON, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 


No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 


0G A large stock of the finest Instruments always on nand. 
TERMS MODERATE. (Ju7-6m. 


UPERIOR PRIVATE APARTMENTS, WITH OR WITHOUT BOAKD.—A mite. 
number of Gentlemen, or married couples, but withont young child en, may be ac- 


commodated with spacious apartments ia one of the most eligible locations of the city ; | 


and with any proportion of board that may best sult their requirements. The most un- 
exceptionable references will be given and required. Apply at No. 137 Hudson Street 
in St. John’s Park. 


EDUCATION. 


REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND) 


DAY SCHOUL. 
Fourteenth Street, between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 


buildings for this Establishment have been erected expressly for the purposes 


intended, according to piaus carefuily prepared with reference to the specific ob- 
ject ia view, aud whether it be the extent of the accommodation, the genera) conve- 
nience for order, system, and regularity, or the comfort of the Pupils which had to be 
consulted, all have received an eq tai suare of attention, forming, it is believed, one of 
the best arranged places for Education in the city. 

The Institution occupies a frout on Fourteenth Street of 75 feet, by 56 feet deep, five 
stories high, supplied tnroughout with Croton Wa er,and each story furnished with 
screw pipe to connect with hose in case of fire, besides facilities of egress, beyond 
what are usually provided The dormitorigs consist of thitty-two separate rooms, 
weli ventilated, uea‘ly furaished, catculated to hold two, and some of them three pu- 
pils each. Hot, cold,aud svower baths are constantly ready for use; in short, every 
thing which could be desired, or thougnt of, to preserve the health, promote the com- 
for: and advaace tne educa jon of young gentlemen, with all the supervision, restric- 
tious, 1nd gua-antees of a well regula‘ed School nave here peen concentrated. In the 
rear of the play ground, on 13:h-st., a spacious room has been built, 75 teet by 30—fittea 
up with all the apparatus of a First Class Gymvasium—where tue pupils can play 1p) 
u ifavourable weataer, and which Is like wise intended fur lectures and foreusic 


ts. 
12 School Department is so constructed as to bring ali the classes under the super- 


the Master, from one central point of observation, thus enabling him to 


op orate essentially with his Ass ciate Teachers in the maintevance of order and dis- 


cipline. The desks and seats provided for each pupil, are such as wiil satisty every) 
parent, (hat the growta of the body, and development of the physical fiame, have not | 


been forgotten ia the arrangements of the esiaviishment. 

The situation is,pernaps «ie most eligibie whica could have been selected, as re- 
er heaith, and facility of access. Ail the advantages of the best lastructors and 

rofessors are available, whilst che benefits of a country residence are gained by the 
out-dour athletic exercises which can ve enjoyed in the spacious play-ground, or in the 
Gymaasium. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. 

TERMS—Por Boarders $300 per annum, (without accomplishments).—Day Boarders 
$50 per quarter — Day Scholars $30 per quarter. Oct. 18, 


“LIFE INSURANCE, 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 


TT. insured entitled to participation of profits on both European and American poli- 
cies. 


MUND BALDWIN, No. 155 BROADWAY. 
| 1. THE PiCTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a History of the People as 
\well as a History of the Kingdom, from 55 before Christ to the end of the Reign of 
\George LiL., in 8 vols., super royal, Svo., cloth., with many hunared wood cuts.— Price 


| iCTORIAL WORKS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE.—IMPORTED BY ED. 


35,00. 

| 2. £HE PICTORIAL BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 
‘authorized version, with original Notes by John Kitto, aud many hundred wood cuts. 
\3 vols , large 8vv., cloth.—$10,00. 

| 3. THE PlCTORiAL HtsTORY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRa- 
(PHY and NATUKAL HISTORY of the HOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Engravings, 
2vols., super royal 8vo., cloth.—$6,00. 

| 4. LONDON, forming six volumes, in super royal 8vo., extending to 2500 pages and 
containing 600 wood cuts, bound in Cloth.—¢13,50. 

5. KNIGHT'S LIBXARY BVITLION of SHAKSPEARE, 12 vois., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00. 
| 6 THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with upwards 
‘of 1000 Engravings.—Published under the superintendence of the ‘ Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Kaowledge.”—43 vols., (2mo , bouns in cioth, lettered.—$35,00. 

Also,—The MAPS of she * Socie:y for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” complete 
and bound in 2 vuls., Kussi+, wih an index tu Places —$55,00. iSept.20-1f. 


VISBKUW S NG SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 
| NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
R. DISBRKOW has the honour to announce that his School is open Day and Even 
' ing, for Equestrian Tuition ana exercise Riding. 
TERMS : 


EXERCISE RIDING. 


LECTURE LESSONS. 

1 i0 00} 20 Rides.......-. 10 00 

| 4 500] 10 do ...... 

Single Lessons............. 200; Single Rides.............- 75 
Road hae 


I—AIl! Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 

2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 

3—One hour and a half io a Lesson o« the Road. 

4—Hours for Ladies, from 9a. M.to3P M. 

5—Hours for Gentlemen, from 6toS8a. m. and 3 to7 M. 

6—No Gentiemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 

Acard of address Is requested previous to commencing. 

LU Gentlemen keeping their horses in this establisament, will have the privilege of 
\riding them in the schooi gratis. Augl6—sm: 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 

H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs jeave respectfuily to inform 
i e his numerous friends in the City and Country that the Establishment haa under 
hos charge undergone a thorough renovation, and it now affords one of the most ele 
\gant and eligible places of retreshment in the City, for visiturs or those whose business 
jur professional! pursuits require them to be in the lower part of thecity during the hours 
of Meals. 

| Hl. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their ps- 
sronage, that while the viands shallin all cases be the best the markets can afford,dhe 


charges willat all times be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 
Ju.l4-6m. 


| N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 
RULES. 


| Open on Suraays. 


Oculist and Operative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
| 4 TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 
| to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUKOSIS has been highly successful. This 
| .ffeciion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
|.he disease olten arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very jittle 
jmorbid change. Tne more prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity aud impairment 
lof vision, ohjects at first looking misty or contused—in reading, the letters are not dis- 
jtinctly defined, but run into each other—vision becomes more and more mdistinct ; 
jsometimes only portions of objects being visible, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
\Moat inthe air, flashes of light are eveived, accompanied by pa.n, giddiness, anc asense 
lof heavinessin the brow or temple,too irequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
|minating in totalloss of vision. 
CATAKACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The 
‘most inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few mmutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES LNSEKTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
be distinguished from the natural. 
| SPECLACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Orrice 74 WaLL Srreet. 
JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman. } 
John !. Palmer, Esq 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 

James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barciay, Esq. 
Samuel 8S. Howland, Esq. 
Gornam A Worth, Esq. 
Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 
Clement C. Biddle, Esq. 


Sears C. Watker, Esq: 


New York. 


Louis A. Godey, Esq. 

George A. Graham, Esq. 
LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United States 

aud British N. A. Colonies. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 

J.KEARNY RODGERS, M.D ,110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. {New York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 


Souiciror. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 


The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
great importance to the assured, and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companies, viz :— 

The peculiar aiv intage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
ment, tnus dleading the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A large sum to be permiveutly invested is the United States in the names of three 
of the Loci Directors,(as lrustees)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee 


Fund. 
The payment of premiums, annually, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. mh 
No charge for stamp duty. 


Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture’ 


7 ~apeisies leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums en the most moderate 
scale. ‘ 
Coaditions in the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamphiet ) 

The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 
for calculations of the value of the “ bonus” in this:nstitution. These profits will at 
each division he PAID IN Casu if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The ra'es “‘ for \ife with profits” are lower than those ot any other foreign ComPANY 
EFrecTine Lirs [nsunancein New York. 

The public are respectfuliy requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
ed by their Loan Department—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

A Medical Examineris in attendance at the office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


fects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Wairen-st.) Sept.13-ly. 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 

T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
can at all times recommend themselves ; and which are at least equal to any that 
‘have been heretotore executed. M.B. BRADY respectfully invites the attention of 
icshe citizens of New York, and of strangers Visiting the City, to the very fine specimens 
lof DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSEs on exhibition at his Establishment ; believing 
ltnat they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 
made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
'gard to their dur. bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
‘in all cases are warranted to give satisfaction. Thecoiouring department isin the hands 
‘of a competent and praciical person, and in which Mr. B. begs to claim superiority. 
| [> The American Institute awerded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
‘BRADY forthe most Miniatures 

*,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, Cases, A atus’s, &c.,sup- 
plied. M. B. BRADY. 


| FOSEPH GILLUTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
WJ cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
‘degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a u.ore durable charac- 
iter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
View of the Jet at v4 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
in Union Park, ‘* 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the qaality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade by 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c., FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
To BUFFALO in 36 hours. CLEVELAND 6 
DETROIT in 4 days. reemne 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
TORO vTO, HAMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 
7 Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 
the Erie, Pennsylvania, vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Centra) Railroads, 
&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
|Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the “ Emigrant’s 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
\to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
|Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi 
cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT ,South-st., 

Myl0-tf. corner Maiden Lane, 


Tysepe P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 
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CASTLE GARDEN. | AR HOTEL DE PARIS. 
spacious premises have at Jength been meee 4 he | NTOINE VIGNES, one of the late proprietors of the Perkins’ House, Boston, re- 
description can adequately convey @ its exce 1€s. 1 the! spectfully informs his friends and the travelling public,that be has opened the 
Italian Opera Troupe are there, the t house No. 290 Broadway, entrance on Reade Stree', called the HOTEL DE PARIS, 
Orchestral talent of the City, and on Sun = ere Wi AA. se * = maine the) Where he wil! be happy to accommodate those who muy patronise lim, with Board and 
Admission—the seilously disposed may ©) 'Loogiag, by the day, week or month, on the most reasonubie terms. 


1845 


Music for the Million, at 12} cents - 
great works of the Creator irom the promeuades outside tne ne Pag 7. ae The tabie willbe furnisheo with the best the market aflords, andthe Wines and Li- 
cheerful may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Uperas ou Mondays, Wedn ¥8\ aors of very superior quality. Oct.4-3m. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. | MUSIC AND MUSICAL !NSTRUMENTS, 
EGULAR MAIL LINE pew 297 Broadway, New York 
th the Stoni Pp 

very superior and well known Steamers,running in connection wi he U.s ), keep constantly on band a well 


Raiiroads and the Boston and Providence Raltiroads :— | 
| stock of Music, to which they add constantly, their own and all the new pub 


and Providence 
| lications as soon as issued, which with their stock of Instruments (manufac- 


MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. 


60 tons, capt Manchester 
ND, 1000 Thayer. | ured by themselves and imported) and other Musical merchandise enables 
che new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and advantage to them to fill any order they may be favored with in the United States, Canada, 


Under - 
travellers and shippers of freight, the line wil! be established daily on and after the 10: o- the West Indies, with promptness and despatch. 
ving Terk. and Providence every (Sundays Military bands supplied, and Instruments warranted. Orders from Schools 


April, lea 
illlesve New York at 5 o’clock P.M. from Battery Place. 
wilt heave Boston at Academies solicited. Sept.13-3m. 
idence at6P M. : - 
Will leave Newport at 8 P.M. || IN SOUTH BROOKLYN. —A smail family are desirous of 
Will leave Stonington at 9 P.M, increasing their domestic circle by the addition of three or four members. 


ne TTS, Capt. Comstock, on have pleasant single rooms, with conveniences for fire, which will be 
% ViaStoniugton ana Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays, | rented, with breakfast and tea. The locality is very desirable in Warren street 
Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. net 9 \'near Henry, about 5 minutes walk from South Ferry. Address L. at this 
Passenzers on arrival of the Sieamers at Stouington, will be immediately forwarded Office Oct 25tf 
n the Railroad Cars to Providence and Bo-ton 
side of pier 1, $2 Broa iway, or office RS. MANKIN, residing the Township of Yonkers in Westchester, 16 
ami. Deveau, gent, o we tart. “ 
Tickets for the route, and sieamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or atthe office 4 miles from the city of New York, having opened a School for the Educa- 
M ‘tion of her own daughters, will receive ten or twelve other young Misses into 


of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. yi7-6m 
G. B. CLARKE, her family to be educated with them. in 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, The Fall term will commence the first Thursday in November. Circulars 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. containing terms, &c., may be found at the office of the * Anglo American,” 
B CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab-'||No. 4 Barclay Street, Astor Building. Oct 11 Im* 


e jishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 


readers of *‘ The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments ts : 
much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. HE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 


Tue style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryon & Co , with whose es- | ner, and upon liberal terms 
. B.C. fora | iod ected. ’ P 
Also, those most useful Instroments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 


SPANISH GUITAR REPOSITORY, 
1904 Grand Street, corner of Mott. 


_ GENERAL Scale oF Prices. ¢ 
Fine Cloth Dress Coats from........-- Sccsviesetpousseono me to = | was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 

Bik Cess Pants to 8, | Organists cannot be procured, they are invaluable. — 

TRIMMIN He beea the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 
$7,°0 to $9,00 the best Orgens, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 
Pauts and Vests ........... 1,50 10 2,00 rican Institute, of this city. 

John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. : ||Ame . 4 GEORGE JARDINE. Organ Builder 
A Specimen Coat always to be seen. NE, 
(Mr8-tf.j G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. Aug. 23.—6m 83 Anthony St. New York. 


LEXANDER WATS Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—tiouse No. 426 Broome Street — 


Office hours from 9 AM.to6PM A.W will take Acknowiedzgments of Deeds | Fim 
and other instruments in all parts of tue City, without any extracharge. (My24#-lv || ADIES AND AMATEURS who are desirous of obtaining a Guitar equal 
to the Harp, are respectfully invited to stop at C, Roeers'’s Guitar Store 
WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. | where their orders will be gratefully received and punctually attended to. 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS, | Good toned second-hand Guitars to loan or hire. {Sept.13-2m* 
H& Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotel, situate in the centre of bu ai — on 
siness, and adjacent to tne Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has veen newly | NEW ORGAN. 
furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu- | R. GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 


caunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 


The Tabie will be plentifully supplied with the Substaotials and Luxuries of the 
Season, aud the Vellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors. (ion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 


From their exoerience, and a strict attention to the comfort and conveuience ot their fact 
Guests, they re-pectfuily solicit a share or public patronage. factory. 
“xcellent and Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. ‘| They also feel it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 
y3l-tf. Tis BELL & INGLIS. jin favour of his character and conduct, as developed im their recent business 
M RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in imported Havana anc Frincipy ‘Tansactions with him. 
| A person so liberal in bis terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 


Segars in a!! their variety. | 
&G- Leaf Tobacco tor Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco. (Ju7-ly. | in his dealings and courteous in his manners, can not fail (in their opmion) to 


i |jcommend himself to the confidence of the Religions community, as an Organ 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EM!GRATION OFFICE, ||Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 
Sovru Street, corner Marpen Lane. his profession 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. ‘| New York, July 14, 1845. 


Signed by Jas. B. Hardenberg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 


fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their) | 

house, ani gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through | Barringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo. Brett, Matthew Duff, Henry Esler, Leon’d 

the season of 1965 ||Bleecker. Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 


i i i thei i and tisfaction to all par-| 
The gre at increase in this branch of their business, and to g‘ve satisfactio par-| C. N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Commitiee. 


P® RSONS about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect-_ 


ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention | 
to the same, therefore the departure from that ben Aug. 23 —6m. 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCUIPT, and the utmost confidence may be that those sent 

; tm to oes FOR THE CURE OF BALDNESS AND GREY HAIR, 


for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board! 
ship in as comfortable a as proof that case BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE U. 8. 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business LIREHUGHS’ TRICOPHEROUS cures Baldness, prevents G hai 

t t igrati ‘ for which the Subscri- 
entirely, and eradicates Scarf and Dandruff. This article differs from all 


bers are Agents comprise the 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. the other advertised nostrums of the day. Its manufacture is based upon a 

THE ST. GEORGE'S OF THE UN'TED LINE thorough physiological knowledge of the growth of the hair and its connection 

Making a ship from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre-| weil of t which affect both. 
cluded. The well established character of those Lines renders futher comment unne | Lhe Tricopherous is not intended to anoint the hair with, its application is only 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction) |to the skin, and to act through the skin on the nerves, blood vessels, &c., con- 
to all parties who may send for their friends through es Jn all cases where those! ‘nected with the root or bulb of the hair. Thus by keeping up the action on 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid fortheir passage will be re ‘ithe skin, encouraging . healthy circulation which must not be allowed to sub- 


funded. Af assage to Liverpool from any port in Ireiand or Scotland can be se- "" . : 
W &J T. TAPSCOTT, side, the baldest head may be again covered with a new growth, and the grey- 


cured. Apply or address (post paid), ; 
- set South Street cor. Maiden Lane. est hair changed to its original colour. It is admirably adapted as a wash for 
Me1ouey verPM. TAPSCOTT, orGEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. | the head, having the same effect upon Scurf and Dandruff that hot water has 

Pde |/upon sugar, clearing every furaceous appearance from the skin, which is fre- 
DAGUERREOTYPES | quently the primary cause of baldness and grey hair. In most cases one bottle 


DAGUBERIAN GALLERY & DEPOT, 251 stop the hair from off. Principal office 305 Broadway, (up stairs), 
| adjoining St. Paul's, and sold by all respectable Druggists and Perfumers in 
del, respectively, for the Sein and Apparatus ever exhabated. principal cities of the U.S., Canada, Cuba, Brazil, &c. Sept.6-3m. 
rice of thes rb Phot iced to that n ones at er places 
sotnai no one need now it for an ordieaty likeness on the of economy. Takes|| J. BYRNE'S ESTABLISHMENT, 
0. NN Srreer, 


in any weather. 
Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for ij Would respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low lis 


warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. of pric a ecins 


WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. Mr29. | 
i ss and Frock Coats ............ 
P= wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of Treland J P cone cosa ‘00 ’ 
Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with drafts payable at sight without discount. sassimere ents 4,00 to 8,00 
for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— Making and Trimming -. -.. 
IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J, Barned 6 Vests ....... ye ES 3.00 to 5,00 
Con ont Dissent Beak, Livespoel ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London— Making and Trimming 1.50 2'00 
IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincia) Bank and branches|| The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot be 
SCOTLAND--The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green- 
ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. entlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur 
Myl0-tf, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st., cor, Maiden Lane. |/chasing elsewhere. Aug.30-tf, 
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$ FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 


48 Novemeer 1. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. | 

HE Great Westera Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- ILILJAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4h Avenue, (Uni eS 7 
thews ; and their new tron Steam-ship GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. fosken, are ap- | ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gr 
Pointed to sail during the year 1545, as follows :— i species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, ac. 


Orders for Fruit and Ornameuta! Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 


FROM NEW-YORK. 


FKOM LIVERPOOL. : 
Great Western Saturday 17th May | Great Western Thursday 12th June) flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
Great Western do 5tu July | Great Western do 3ist July N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c 
Great Briain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 3Uth Aug Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pia. 
Great Western do Ba Aug. | Great oe Thursday 18th Sept ces. Ap. 20 tr 
Great Britain do 7th Sep. | Great Britain Saturda 25th 
Great Western do Oct. Great Western Thursday oth Nov | SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
Great Britain do 22d Nov, | Great Britain Saturday = 2uth Dec FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 


Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew. 
ard’s fee. i 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New-York, Jaa. 27, 1545. Myl0-tf. | 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPUOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL onthe Ith of each 
mouth:— 

FROM NEW YORK. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. &. A. Depeyster,26 Sept 
GARRICK, Capt. B. L. HM. Trask, 260h Uct, 
ROSCLUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26un Novy. | ROSCLUS, Capt. Asa Eldrigge, Jan. 
SIDDUNS, Capt. E. Cobb, Dec. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, lith Feb 

These snips are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with uuusual comitort tor pas- 
sengers. 

Geary care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 
of passage leuce 1s $100. for which ampie stores will be provided These ships are, 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neitner the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcels 
or packages sent by tem,uniess regular dilis of laden are signed therefor, For freight, 
Or passage, apply to b. K. COULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SAaLPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets willbe charged 12} cents per single sleet, 5U cents per ounce, 


and newspapers | cent each. 
Messrs. &. «. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. | 
SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, Lith Nov. | 
GARRICK, Capt, B. H. Trask, Dec. 


to discontinue ali Advertise.neuts notin their names of weir Liverpool Packets, viz:— 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridia and Garrick, To prevent disappointinents, notice is’ 
hereby given, that contracts for passeugers can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPVOL PACKETDS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the Ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every. 
month : — 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Joun R. Skippy, Wm. Skiddy, Aug. Il | WATERLOO, 900 tons, Aug 26 
SrerpHEeN Joun R. Skippy, LOW Lons, Sept 26 
VirGiniaN, Chas. Heirn, Oct It Srerugn WHITNEY, 1000 tons, Oct. 26 
Warercoo, W. H. Alien, Nov. VIRGINIAN, 700 tons, Nov. 26. 

The qualities and accommodations of the avove ships, and the reputation of thetr 
comimauders, are well Kaown. KEvery exertion will be made to promote the comfort of 
pisseugers and the interests of importers. ‘Tae price of cabin passage to Liverpool is) 
fixed at 3100. The owner will not ve responsiole for any letter, parcel, or package, sent) 
by tne above ships, foc waich a billof ladiag is nut signed For freight or passage, apply, 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. iMy24-ly. 


New YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKEDS, 
ALLING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool onthe 2ist of each month, 
excepting taat when the day of sailing fail on Sunday the Ship wiil be dispatched) 


ou the succeeding day. 
Ships. Captains. From New York. 


| From Liverpool. | 
Feb. 


Ashburtoa, H. ILuttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6, 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, | Mar. 21, Juty 21, Nov.2l, 
Independence, F.P. Allen, Mer. 6, July 6, Nov. 6, | April2l, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 


Henry Clay. Nye, Apal6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 

Taese snips are of a very superior Character; are not surpassed either im point of 
elesaice and comfort of thelr Cabia accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualiues, 
aad offer great taducements Lo saippers, to wnom every facility will be granted. 

Taey ace commanded by experienced and able mea, whose exertions will always be 
devoted to the promotion of tne convenience and comiort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward ts now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provides, save Wines aud Liquors, which cay at all time» be obtained 
upon application to the Sve wards. 

(ge Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, | 
Parceis, or Packages seat by them, aaless reguiar Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 

assage, apply to 

MORINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

My31-tf. CUAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 

To sath on THe Ist, 10TH anp 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 

HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
T will succeed each other, in the order in woich they are named, sailing punctually) 
from New York and Portsmoutn on the ist, 10th and 20th, aad from Loadon on the 7th,, 
17tn and 27tu of every montn throughout the year, viz.:— | 


| 


From P :rtsmouth. 


Snips. | Captains. From New York. 

St. James Meyers Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1 Feb 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland H Griswold 10, 10, 10 March I, July 1,Nov. 
Gladiator L Banting 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Mediator \J.M.Chadaick |Feb. 1,June 1,0ct. 20, 20, 20) 
Switzsrlaad %. Kaight 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 
uebec B. Hebard 20, 20, 20 0, 10, 10; 
aria &. E. Morgan Marchi, July 1, Nov. |! 20, 20, 20, 
Weiliagton Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1,Jan. 1 
Headrick G. Moore 20, 20 10, 10, lo 
Prince Albert Seovor 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 20) 
T »roato E.G Tinker 10, 10, 19June 1,Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westmiaster Hovey 20, 20, 20) 10, 10, 10, 


These ships are ali of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains oor the owners of these packets will be responsible 
for aay letters, orrcels or pack iges se vt by them, uarless regular bills of lading are signed) 
herefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co ,73 South-st., oc to 
My2t-tf. JOUN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following, 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


ucceeding day, viz :— 
“Sale, Masters. Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. | 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
land, 'S. Bartlett, | June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, ‘A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,°Afri: 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6. Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, 'G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) D.G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. '6, May 16 Nov. 1. Mar. 1, July 1 


Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo | 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. | 
The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers | 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptioa wil! be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. - 
Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters | 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. | 


apply to 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
C.H. MARSHALL, 38 Burlinug-slip, N. Y. 


‘|to make the case public 


‘tuntil I despaired of his ever 


_jpunctually attended to. 


EASES ARISING FROM AN [IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. , 
The operation of this preparation is three-fold. 


It acts as a tonic, Strengthening the 


| |\diges'ive power and restoring the appetite, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 


in its laxative effect, and as an antiseptic, purifying the fluids of the body, and neutra- 
jlizing in the blood the active principle of disease. The many well authenticated cures 
of Scrofula of the most malignant character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsaparijla, have 
given i, a wi e and deservec celebrity. Buticis not alone in Scrofula nor in the class 
of diseases to which it belongs, that this préparation hes been found beneficial. It is a 
specific in many diseases of tue skin, and may be administered witn favourable results 


|jin all; it also exercises a controling influence in bilious complaints; and when the sys- 


tem has been debilitated either by the use of powertul mineral medicines or other 
‘auses, it will be found an excellent restorative. 
The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 
Madisonville, Ky., Feb 22, 1845. 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands—Having used your Sarsaparilla in my family, and witnessed 
its beneficial effects on one of my children, I feel it to be a duty I owe the community 
About two years ago my little son was attacked with Scrofuia 
or King’s Evil, which broke in eight or nine places round the neck ana jaw, and which 
|finally affected kis eyes,rendering him entirely blind. During the first year from the 
ime he was taken, he was attended by several physicians, but continued to get worse 
elting wel!. Having seen your Sarsaparilia advertised 
with certificates o1 its cures, | concluded I would give it a trial, and accordingly sent 
to Cincinnati end procured a few bottles. and now, after having u-ed in all nine botties, 
[have the gratification of saying he is well. The sores are al! entirely healed, and his 
isight nearly as good as ever it was; and I have no hesitation in saying that he was en- 
urely cured by the use of your Sarsaparilla.—Yours truly, E. BASSETT. 

The following statement ts from a gentleman whois one of the first Druggists in the 


jcity of Providence, and from his extensive knowledge of medicines of every kind, and 


ais experience of the effects of Sands’s Sarsaparilla, his opinion, is one of peculiar va- 
tue to the afflicted— 

SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA.—! speak experimentally when I say that this medicine 
is far more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatisin than any other prepara- 
tion Lever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 


||trom repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute Rheumatism,| have recently used 


Sands’s Sarsapariila with the happiest success ; my health is now better than it has 
been for many months past, my appetite is good, and my streagth is rapidly reiurning. 
{ attribute this healthfui change entirely tothe use of this potent medicine. Feeling a 
deep sympathy with those who are afflicted with this mostto: menting and painful com- 
plaint, | cannot refrain from earnestly recommenaing to such the use of tois valuable 
specific. Having the most entire confidence inthe medicine and skill of Dr. Sands, | 
|was induced thereby to try the effects of thetr Sarsapariiia, and | take pleasure in ad- 


| Jing ny Lestimony to that of many others commendatory of its Mvaluable properties, 
|}uaknown to aud unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. 


CHARLES DYER, Jr 
Feb. 15, 1845 3 Druggist, 40 & 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R.I. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efticacy,see 

pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $} 
per bottle. six bottles for $5. John Hotiand & Co., Montrea! ; Joun Musson, Quebec; 
W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Bikle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
for the Proprictors by special appointment. 

The public are respecitully requested to remember that itis Sand’s Sarsaparilla that 
las and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of ais 
vasesto which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapa*ula, and take 
an ather 


tO WHOM iT MAY CONCERN. 
{ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, either 
Ladies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subscri- 
er, Will Obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. H LE 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
I> All orders left at the Subscriber's Office , or sent through the Post om. will be 
y24-ly. 


PARR’'S LIFE PILLS. 
EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :-— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y 
November 4th, 1844. 

Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—Iam requested to state to you, that Mr 
', W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Pair’s Life Pills Also,Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Bellamy, 
of Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Indeed,these Pills have superseded all others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure.” and | have never yet 
met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 

cured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) S$. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, I beg leave injustice to you, as proprietois of the medicine, to testify: 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 

Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 

. New York, Nov. 2, 1844 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr's Life Pills, | feel it 
duty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public I was afflicted for 
15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itried remedy afterremedy, but none appesred 
to afford me any relief At last! was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great selief. I have since 
taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia. — Judging from my own case. | sincerely 
betieve Parr’s Life Pills is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
family medicine, yet offered to the public. —I remain, 

Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gent!emen— Having received the greatest benefit from the 


|juse of Parr’s Life Pills, (can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 


| hesitation. Foi the last tive years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 


the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 
-mothering in the throst; for three weeks before I used the Pills ] was completely :e- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and I coulo not sleep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my complsint. I have spent over two hundred dollais for medical attendance, and all 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
jhaving received any permanent relief, and | can say now that since | have been using 
|Parr’s Life Pills, | have been in better health than { have experienced for the last five 
years. fam also stronger, ! sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 
Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shal! re- 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 
Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
117 oa New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
(Mr.15 
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